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Why Shrewd Investors Are Still 
Buying Carefully Selected Stocks 


THIS VALUABLE COUPON CAN MEAN MUCH TO YOUR FINANCIAL FUTURE 


1—There are a great many issues available at low levels relative to their earnings, high yielding 
dividends and future prospects. (But, careful selecting is still essential.) 


2—The prolonged low state of investor confidence has been gradually rising since the No- 
vember election and should continue to rise, at a faster pace, as millions of investors become 
increasingly aware of the growing revolt of citizens, of both leading parties, against a regi- 
mented America after the war. People generally want the U.S. to continue to be the land 
of individual opportunity for their children and their children’s children. 


3—Stocks should do some substantial discounting of a great post-war prosperity, based upon 
supplying an enormous accumulated demand for all sorts of merchandise unavailable dur- 


ing wartime. 


This trend will be accentuated by the terrific accumulation of public pur- 


chasing power because of big war wages and savings. 


OUR BIG DECEMBER SPECIAL OFFER 
HAS BEEN EXTENDED TO FEBRUARY 1 


OU will doubtless remember that we 

offered all this month, absolutely free, a 
copy of our latest 280-page Ready Reference 
Book for Investors, containing 1,982 “Stock 
Factographs,” provided you sent $15 for a 
yearly subscription for FINANCIAL 
WORLD before January Ist. 


For the benefit of many subscribers who, 
because of Christmas shopping, overlooked 
our earlier announcements, we have decided to 
extend the big offer, so that if you send $15 
for an annual subscription, including all 
extras, BEFORE FEBRUARY 1, you will 
receive this valuable $3.85 book free. 


Just think of what an advantage you are going 
to have over the average poorly informed 


investor in 1943 if you are able to utilize the 
countless items of precious investment knowl- 
edge that will be available to you in (a) 52 
weekly issues of FINANCIAL Wor LD, (b) 12 
revised copies of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
oF ListED Stocks” and (c) our 280-page 
book of “Stock FacroGraNus.” And don’t 
overlook the inestimable benefits of using the 
Confidential Advice Privilege several times 
each month as per rules. 


You will have to travel far to equal this great 
value for only $15. Many investors are paying 
$50 to $100 yearly for much less in the way of 
investment helps. Why not use the coupon 
below today, lest you forget and then regret? 


Before 1943 ends you will be mighty glad you 
subscribed. 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Dec. 30 


For enclosed $15 please enter my annual subscription for: FINANCIAL WORLD each week, Securities Advice 
Privilege as per rules, a c opy of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS” each month, and an 


immediate survey of 200 


my listed securities. 
of “Stock Factographs.” s§ 


NOTE: Add 50 cents for “ %, OER of Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of ou wy. 
nts extra for $2 Bond Book—new edition 


Common Stocks.” Also 7 


It is understood this entitles me without cost to your $3. 85 book 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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@ We solicit Investment accounts of 
Individuals, Trust Officers, Administra- 
tors, Guardians, Life and Fire Insur- 
ance Companies and other Trustee In- 
vestors. 


A Non-Speculative Investment 
Legal for Trust Funds in many states 


@ Assets Over $5,400,000. Surplus and 
Reserves Over $525,000. 


Write for free Booklet “A Safer and Better Plan” 
or send check for Investment Certificate. 


Atlanta Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
GEORGIA’S LARGEST FEDERAL ORGANIZED 1928 
22 Marietta Street Atlanta, Georgia 


Member Federal Home Loan Banks System 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corporation 
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DIVIDENDS 


AA 


(OLD STRIPE) 


Ret us 


New York, December 21, 1942 


The Board of Directors of the 
Gotham Hosiery Company, Inc., 
at its meeting today, declared 
a regular dividend of $1.75 
per share on its 7% Cumulative 
Preferred stock, payable 
February 1, 1943, to stockholders 
| of record at the close of business 
A} on January 14, 1943. 

3 A. I. Spiro, 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 108 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on December 16, 1942, 
for the quarter ending December 31, 
1942, equal to 2% of its par value, 
will be paid upon the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company by check on 
January 15, 1943, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on De- 
cember 31, 1942. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-T reasurer 


San Francisco, California. 


Your Dividend Notice in 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


calls attention of investors to 
the progress of your company 
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lt takes power to attack .. . all- 
out, co-ordinated striking power 
of thoroughly trained fighting men 
and dependably powered war 
machines. For over forty years 
Continental has specialized in the 
production of power. Today the 
all-out facilities of the expanding 
Continental plants and the zealous 
teamwork of Continental workers 
are co-ordinated in the produc- 
tion of Continental Red Seal 
Engines th@t.are in action on every 


front . . .,including our farms, all. 


fields, and industry. 


Your Dollars are Power, too — 


Branch Banking. By John M., 
Chapman and Ray B. Westerfield. 
Published by Harper & Brothers. 442 
pp. $4.50. In contrast with the 
branch banking systems of Canada, 
England and the European Conti- 
nent, the United States has tradition- 
ally favored the unit bank system. 
Only during the past two decades 
have some of our banking laws been 
liberalized to make possible a limited 
kind of branch banking in a few sec- 
tions of the country. The opposition 
against general adoption is still very 
strong. It is the authors’ contention 
that nowadays a branch system can be 
supervised and regulated as effective- 
ly as a system of unit banks, if 
not more so, and that the argument 
that branch banking is monopolistic 
does not hold true. All the pros and 
cons of this problem (which has a 
strong political tinge) are clearly out- 
lined in this work, which comes to 
the conclusion that the adoption of 
branch banking for the United States 
would provide adequate, safe, com- 
plete and the most convenient bank- 
ing facilities. 
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How to Train Workers for War 
Industries. By Alvin E. Dodd and 
James O. Rice. Published by Harp- 
er & Brothers. 272 pp. $3.00. In de- 
ciding to take on the United States 
the Axis powers made one fatal 
blunder: They underestimated our 
capacity to train soldiers quickly and 
efficiently and at the same time train 
our industrial workers to carry out 
an armament program, the “fantastic” 
proportions of which have now been 
widely surpassed. The methods which 
are responsible for this achievement 
are outlined in this practical “man- 
ual of tested training procedures,” as 
the subtitle reads. The authors give 
complete details and up-to-date in- 
formation on the methods followed 
by the leading industrial organiza- 
tions of the nation. Its chief value 
is the practicality of the techniques 
outlined, which are largely respon- 
sible for the tremendous increase in 


(ontinental Motors (orpora tion 


production of the implements of war, 
our best weapon in the fight against 
the Axis. 
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NEW PHASE WAR 
INDUSTRY 


‘Total volume of production will continue to increase; 


but a recasting of the industrial program is ahead, and 


will result in important shifts. 


WPB_ report the 
progress of war industry in the 
first year after Pearl Harbor includes 
the estimate that 1942 expenditures 
will top $52.5 billion, compared with 
$13.8 billion for defense in 1941, and 
projects an increase in war spending 
to $90 billion in 1943. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has estimated that 
industrial production will rise to an 
average of 215 (FRB index) next 
year, against an average of about 180 
for 1942. But for many industries, 
the gains in aggregate production vol- 
ume will be less important in their 
effects than the indicated changes, not 
only in distribution and ultimate pur- 
chases, but also in types of output. 


THIRD PHASE 


Donald Nelson, in a letter accom- 


panying the report, stated that we 
are now entering the third major 
phase of war production. The first 
two stages were the 1940-41 defense 
program and the expansion of the 
armed forces and war _ industries 
which began shortly after December 7, 
1941. The third phase will be char- 
acterized by “all-out mobilization and 
centralized direction” over the na- 
tional economy. 
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This might be taken as implying 
merely a continuation of the estab- 
lished trend toward expanding the 
productivity of war industry with a 
further contraction of civilian busi- 
ness activity. This interpretation is 
correct, as far as it goes, since the 
proportion of industrial output de- 
voted to war purposes will increase 
sharply to two-thirds or more of the 
total. Only about 10 per cent of the 
output of durable goods manufac- 
turers and 60 per cent of the output 
of non-durable goods industries will 
be available for civilian purposes in 
1943. The total of durable and non- 
durable goods available for civilian 
uses will be less than the production 
of 1932. But the intensification of 
over-all production for war and the 
need for the civilian populace to face 
much sterner “‘‘austerities’’ than in 
1942 is not the whole story. 

Although the total supply of ci- 
vilian goods will be much smaller 
next year, present plans call for eas- 
ing of restrictions on certain essen- 
tials. During the last half of 1942, 
the Army and Navy have had exclu- 
sive right to the two top priority rat- 
ings, AA-1 and AA-2. Beginning 
January 1, essential repair and re- 
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placement parts for c:vilian industries 
will have a priority rating of AA-1. 
This change will improve the position 
not only of public utilities and other 
indispensable services, but will also 
facilitate the procurement of essen- 
tial maintenance and repair materials 
for housing. On the other hand, the 
Army Chief of Supply was reported 
(around mid-December) to have said 
that at least 25 per cent of all Army 
munitions contracts have been can- 
celled in recent weeks. 

These and other portents point to 
important shifts in industrial produc- 
tion in 1943. A number of important 
factors will be instrumental in chang- 
ing various aspects of war industry. 

One is the completion of the major 
part of the huge program of plant 
construction and tooling. With a few 
exceptions—notably synthetic rubber 
plants and alloy steels—further addi- 
tions to plant capacity will soon be 
impractical because of the limits on 
available manpower or raw materials, 
or would be wasteful because greater 
expansion would exceed prospective 
military demands. (There have been 
numerous instances in which the pro- 
ductivity of new war industries was 
greatly underestimated.) The De- 
partment of Labor estimates that a 
million workers will become available 
for other war employment next year 
because of a sharp decline in building 
construction. 


PRODUCTION SHIFTS 


The employment of a substantial 
amount of plant capacity will also 
change, but for different reasons. Up 
to a few months ago the military 
leaders followed the principle that it 
was necessary to be prepared for all 
conceivable contingencies. In terms 
of supplies, this meant the accumula- 
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tion of large reserves of many dif- 
ferent types of material, some of 
which might prove to be of limited 
utility, depending upon the character- 
istics of warfare which would develop 
subsequently. 

Now there are clear indications 
that a “rebalancing” of the entire war 
production program has been under- 
taken. There are three major reasons 
for this change in policy. Last sum- 
mer, a number of instances of inability 
to maintain production schedules 
brought home the fact that our avail- 
able raw material supplies will not 
permit unlimited production for all 
branches of the armed services and 
the merchant marine as well. The 
lessons learned in actual combat have 
changed ideas as to the relative im- 
portance of various types of arma- 
ment and—as is always the case in 
prolonged wars—have called for 
technical alterations that necessitate 
changes in specifications. 

In addition to the evolutionary 
changes in emphasis, the military 
leaders have now apparently de- 
termined upon their grand strategy. 
Its full implications are, of course, 


Investing for 
Capital Protection 


What About United Corp. 
Preferred Stock 


known only to a few. But there are 
strong indications that industrial 
planning will place further emphasis 
upon combat planes and ships, with 
reduced quotas for the production of 
tanks and other weapons needed in 
the “blitz” type of land warfare. 

The more important cuts which 
have been made thus far have been 
in projected facilities for tank-armor 
plate and in contracts for ammuni- 
tion which have affected plants in the 
Chicago and New England areas. 
The plant construction program for 
synthetic rubber has been slowed 
down by the Army’s current emphasis 


upon increased capacity for manu- 
facture of aviation gasoline. 

It is difficult to foresee how the 
impending shifts will affect individual 
war contractors. Companies which 
are doing.a large amount of work on 
sub-contracts may be seriously af- 
fected in some instances, as the prime 
contractors will naturally try to ad- 
just the facilities and their schedules 
to maintain the largest feasible pro- 
duction in their own plants. How- 
ever, some companies will be in a 
position to make the necessary read- 
justments without great difficulty. 

Nash-Kelvinator was preparing for 
mass production of Vought-Sikorsky 
cargo planes under a Government 
contract which has recently been can- 
celled. The importance of transport 
aircraft is currently overshadowed by 
the immediate need for greater num- 
bers of fighter planes and bombers. 
The company’s new plant in New 
Orleans will be turned over to another 
manufacturer. But other facilities 
which had been intended for cargo 
plane sub-assemblies will be con- 
verted to manufacture of engines and 

(Please turn to page 29) 


STANDARD BRANDS REBUILDS 
FOR THE FUTURE 


nder the new presidency of 

James S. Adams, Standard 
Brands already is beginning to dem- 
onstrate anew that, in the sometimes 
complex formula of corporate suc- 
cess the factor of competent and 
aggressive management “leads all the 
rest.” 

This company inherited from its 
great Fleischmann predecessor a 
unique system of quick distribution 
directly to retailers through its own 
fleet. More recently, this service has 
been increasingly limited to yeast, 
dated coffee, etc., but has been recog- 
nized as too costly for the less perish- 
able products, gradually being shifted 
to regular trade channels. 


PROFIT MARGIN CUT 


One difficulty long ago arising 
from this situation was that it re- 
quired an uncommonly high gross 
(manufacturing) profit margin, which 
in turn attracted growing competi- 
tion. The predecessor management 
had largely solved this problem, how- 
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ever, through an almost successive 
downtrend in gross profit margin 
from 55.8 per cent in 1930 to 35.1 
per cent in 1941—at the expense, in 
terms of 1941 sales, of about $24.7 
million per annum. 

The new management’s problem is 
primarily one of rebuilding earning 
power by slashing costs and expenses 
wherever within its control and, more 
positively, by developing and acquir- 
ing new products to capitalize more 
fully upon a goodwill now thoroughly 
established by consistently powerful 
advertising and a zealous adherence 
to high standards of quality. 

Of perhaps even greater importance 
than the several new products that 
have come from its research labora- 
tories recently, was the acquisition 
this month of the Standard Margar- 
ine Co., the country’s third largest 
margarine producer and an import- 
ant factor in salad dressings, peanut 
butter, sandwich spreads and kindred 
products. 

Standard Brands is feeling the war 


economy in its coffee, tea, sugar-con- 
taining desserts, film distributing 
and developing services, gin pro- 
duction and other businesses, as well 
as in its fleet service. Thus the new 
activities, carrying important longer- 
term potentialities, will in the mean- 
while help to sustain earnings against 
present adversities. 


DIVIDEND RECORD 


Final 1942 net, under the less 
drastic Revenue Act of 1942 than 
was expected from the House ver- 
sion, is expected to show fair com- 
parison with, if not a gain over last 
year’s 54 cents per share. More- 
over, although not committing itself 
to resumption of regular interim divi- 
dends, the board of directors has de- 
clared a ten-cent dividend for payment 
in February, continuing an unbroken 
annual record of at least 25 years. 

A “reverse split-up” of the burden- 
some 12.6 million equity shares is 
considered among the not too distant 
possibilities. 
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AIRCRAFT MAKERS FACE 
EARLY POST-WAR BOOM? 


No, by comparison with present output volume; yes, 
compared with anything seen in any pre-war year, for 
few types of military craft can be converted to civilian 
use. Available business will be spread thinly, however, 
until the industry “shakes down.” 


oa phases of the post-war pat- 
tern have received more atten- 
tion recently than the part to be 
played by aviation, and by the same 
token few of the glib-tongued radio 
commentators, or facile writers for 
the popular press, have been able to 
resist the temptation to take off on 
the wings of fancy and soar around 
among the clouds. There seems to 
be something in the very subject of 
flying that converts many an other- 
wise dependable analyst into a Jules 
Verne of economics. They see a 
tremendous development of popular 
flying, airlines criss-crossing the 
country and the seven seas, huge 
stratosphere flyers drawing great 
glider trains laden with heavy mer- 
chandise, all threatening to sound the 
eventual knell of rail and bus trans- 
portation. 

So much of this has been heard 
and read by the public that a large 
section of it appears to believe that 
once the order goes out to cease fir- 
ing, the aircraft building industry will 
instantly turn its facilities to the con- 
struction of private and commercial 
planes on a scale almost beyond 
visioning, and will enter on a post- 
war boom that will give new meaning 
to that word 


FURTHER EXPANSION? 


A calm study of post-war pros- 
pects, however, forces the conclusion 
that there will be no boom in the 
sense that the industry will be called 
upon for greater, or even equal, pro- 
ductive activity once the war comes 
to an end. On the other hand, if 
comparison is to be made with con- 
ditions as they existed in the years 
immediately preceding the outbreak 
in Europe and the demands for mili- 
tary planes by those nations of which 
we are now Allies, then there will be 
a boom. But we may as well dismiss 
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any thought that the great wartime 
activity in aircraft building is but 
the prelude to further expansion. 

American aircraft makers this 
year will produce about 60,000 planes, 
which is the goal set by the Admin- 
istration when we entered the war. 
This is about three times the produc- 
tion of 1941 when 19,800 planes were 
turned out. In dollars, the volume 
is more than four times as great be- 
cause of the increasing proportion of 
bombers and other larger types of 
planes ; the value of the year’s output 
is estimated at $7.5 billion. For mili- 
tary reasons, exact figures are not 
available, but it is possible to make a 
reasonably close approximation. 

The goal for 1943 is 125,000 planes 
and this may even be exceeded if 
materials and manpower are avail- 
able, for the industry has sufficient 
facilities and plant capacity to meet 
such a volume. One interesting side- 
light on the extent of current expan- 
sion is the estimate that by the end 
of the war the industry will have 20 
times its pre-war capacity. 


CAPACITY BOOSTED 


Throughout the remaining months 
or years of the war the aircraft mak- 
ers will be straining every nerve to 
reach new record production figures. 
From a mercenary viewpoint there 
is irony in that situation, for the 
greater their output the nearer they 
bring the end of the conflict and the 
period of post-war adjustment. 

That adjustment is going to be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for many manufac- 
turers, particularly those concentrat- 
ing on combat planes and pursuit 
ships. Makers of large cargo and 
bombing planes will have little diffi- 
culty in changing over to express, 
passenger or freight planes, and 
makers of small training planes will 
not find it hard to switch to the man- 
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ufacture of small private planes. But 
merely changing facilities is not 
enough—there must be orders to fill. 

The termination of the war will 
bring an abrupt end to the abnormal 
demand for planes, and adjustment 
to a peacetime economy will take 
time. The commercial airlines will 
find it necessary to requip most of 
their lines and establish new ones, 
but it will be months before their 
plans can be translated into specifica- 
tions and orders, for their rehabilita- 
tion will be paced by the general 
business recovery. It is expected 
they will capture more of the mail, 
light express and passenger busi- 
ness from the railroads, but as 
for heavier freight—W. A. Patter- 


son, president of United Air Lines, 
has pointed out (F. W., Dec. 23, ’42) 
that the cost of carrying freight by 
air is prohibitive as compared with 
rail or ship carriage. It may be ac- 
cepted, then, that, while in excess of 
pre-war levels, the demands for com- 
mercial planes will fall far short of 
replacing the business now clogging 
the assembly lines of the aircraft 
makers. 

As for private planes: In 1940 the 
number in use was 17,000, or just 
about double the number a decade 
earlier. This group, it is conceded, 
will have an impressive expansion 
when the thousands of Army-trained 
airmen get home from the wars. 
They are not going to stay out of the 


air if they can help it, and few of 
them will be able to find places in 
the commercial flying field. They 
are looked to as providing a market 
for thousands of private planes—as 
no doubt they will. 

But these, plus the demands from 
commercial users and some small 
government business, can hardly equal 
the 125,000-plane output scheduled 
for 1943, or even the 60,000 of 1942. 
Therefore, even though the total is 
likely to run far ahead of the 1940 
total of less than 10,000 planes, new 
business, for an indefinite time, will 
be spread pretty thinly among the 
plants which so greatly expanded 
their facilities in order that a war 
might be won. 


A TIMELY LOOK AT THE OIL INDUSTRY 


There appears little basis for apprehension regarding 
the effect on earnings of new East Coast restrictions 
on civilian consumption of gasoline and fuel oil. 


he confusion attending the diver- 

sion of gasoline and fuel oil from 
civilian users in the 17 Eastern Sea- 
board states to military forces in 
North Africa, has raised a measure 
of apprehension regarding oil share 
holdings. Popularly the situation was 
described as a shortage of gasoline 
and fuel oil, which normally would 
imply either a decline in production, 
or transportation difficulties imped- 
ing the marketing of oil products, 
with in either case a consequent re- 
cession in sales and income. 


CIVILIAN SACRIFICE 


Actually there is no shortage of 
gasoline or fuel oil, but the heavy 
demand from the military theaters, 
particularly North Africa, can be 
supplied only through the East Coast 
ports. When this requirement is 
substracted from the available supply 
it leaves an inadequate amount for 
civilian use. With national survival 
at stake every demand from the 
armed forces must be met, promptly 
and without stint, and if there is not 
enough to go around the civilian will 
have to do without. 

Currently the East Coast gasoline 
demand from military and civilian 
users combined totals 500,000 barrels 
a day, while receipts are still under 
350,000 barrels despite efforts to in- 
crease the flow eastward. Submarine 
activity virtually ended the use of 
tankers to carry oil northward from 
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Gulf Coast and Caribbean points, and 
the delay in completion of pipe lines 
and barges has blasted hopes of get- 
ting a full daily supply to the East 
before the end of winter. 

Sales and deliveries by the princi- 
pal oil units supplying the East 
Coast, the industry’s most important 
marketing territory, therefore con- 
tinue at a high level, and the com- 
panies are not affected materially ex- 
cept to the extent that the heavier 
proportion of sales to the Govern- 
ment narrows the margin of profit. 

Although to most civilians the 
shortage situation developed almost 
overnight in the week before Christ- 
mas, the industry itself long had 
foreseen what was certain to happen 


CARLOADINGS INDEX 


"bed years, railroad carloadings 
were depended upon as reliable 
indices to traffic movement, but the 
emergency emphasizes that variations 
in loading efficiency materially affect 
their reliability. For example, in the 
case of 116 reporting lines they would 
disclose 26,800 fewer cars loaded 
with merchandise (less-than-carload 
traffic) in September than in May, 
whereas there actually was a nearly 
300,000-ton gain. Loading efficiency 
advanced from less than 9 tons to a 
record of over 10% tons per car. 


and had warned the Government. On 
September 1 the Petroleum Industry 
War Council urged that restrictions 
on the Eastern Seaboard “be made 
sufficiently effective to correspond to 
the indicated supplies ; otherwise there 
will not be available sufficient trans- 
portation to build stocks of residual 
fuel oils up to the levels required to 
meet winter demands.” And on De- 
cember 8 the Council warned that 
the November 22 cut in “A” coupons 
to three gallons was not going to be 
effective and there would be an addi- 
tional shortage of 50,000 to 100,000 


barrels a day. 


IMPROVEMENT AHEAD? 


Nothing happened—until Decem- 
ber 17, when it “became known’’ that 
Washington planned something dras- 
tic because of a sudden East Coast 
shortage. On December 18, “A,” 
“B” and “C” gasoline coupons were 
suspended in the East Coast area; 
but 60 hours later the ban was lifted, 
and “B” and “C” cards were reduced 
to the “A” level. But the status of 
the “T” or commercial five gallon 
coupons was unchanged, and the in- 
dustry is pretty well agreed that un- 
til the “T” situation is cleaned up 
bootlegging and black marketing will 
continue and other civilian users will 
face further restrictions. A ray of 
hope here comes from Director of 
Economic Stabilization James F. 
Byrnes who announced immediately 
after the resignation of Leon Hender- 
son as OPA chief, that steps would 
be taken to improve gasoline ration- 
ing methods. 
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OVERLOOKED 
“CHEMICAL” FIELD 


War is accelerating expansion of fertilizer manufacturers into more 
strictly chemical lines. Better earnings stability should ultimately result. 
Status and prospects of the four leaders in the field briefly discussed. 


_— in 1910 American Cyanamid 
Company produced nothing but 
commercial fertilizers. By 1936 only 
10 per cent of the company’s sales 
volume consisted of plant foods, the 
rest being chemicals of various kinds. 
This process of expansion from the 
fertilizer business into other fields of 
the chemical industry has made Amer- 
ican Cyanamid the prototype of a 
procedure now widely followed by 
leading manufacturers of commercial 
fertilizers. Customarily they are still 
listed as a separate sub-division of the 
chemical industry, but they are slowly 
graduating into full fledged members 
of the broader chemical field as they 
increase their manufacture of non- 
fertilizer products. 


WAR DEMAND 


The present time is especially favor- 
able for an acceleration of this trend 
because of the tremendous demand of 
the war economy for chemicals of all 
‘kinds. Furthermore, the fertilizer 
business itself is currently in an excel- 
lent position, with practically com- 
plete suspension of the effects of all 
the chronic ailments that normally be- 
set this industry. 

Purely from the point of view of 
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fertilizer production there still exists 
a great overcapacity, but these excess 
facilities can be used today for the 
production of other chemicals needed 
to win this war. Overcapacity has 
been the chief reason for the periodic 
price wars in the industry which so 
frequently in the past have been disas- 
trous to profit margins. 


SMALL RETURN 


As a result, the industry for years 
has had its place among those showing 
the smallest average returns on in- 
vested capital. Government price fix- 
ing and an unprecedented demand 
have now shelved price wars, at least 
for the duration. 

Sales volume of commercial fertil- 
izers runs virtually parallel with far- 
mer income, i. e., when farm income 
increases in any one year sales are 
larger in the following season and 
vice versa. This leads to another 
characteristic of this industry, the 
highly seasonal trend of its sales and 
earnings. Over 80 per cent of the 
annual sales volume is usually trans- 
acted during the first five months of 
the calendar year. 

As a result of the Government’s 
drive for increased agricultural pro- 


duction to meet the growing demands 
from our armed forces, lend-lease re- 
quirements and the post-war feeding 
of many parts of the world, the out- 
look for continued good demand for 
all fertilizer products is better today 
than at any time during the last dec- 
ade. 

The general price structure for fer- 
tilizers is also favorable. Raw mate- 
rial costs are fairly stable, although 
production costs may rise further dur- 
ing the coming season. Chief reason 
for this is higher transportation costs, 
inasmuch as phosphate rock, sulphur 
and potash most of which formerly 
moved coastwise by ships from Flor- 
ida and the Gulf ports to the Atlantic 
ports are now hauled almost entirely 
by rail. 


1943 PROSPECTS 


Nevertheless, the expected larger 
volume should offset at least a 
part of the higher production costs. 
Finished products are under ceiling 
prices, leaving a satisfactory margin 
on which to operate. 

Thus prospects for the 1943 fiscal 
year appear to assure the leading and 
well integrated companies in this field 
a good income from the fertilizer busi- 
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ness. The longer term picture has an © 


even better outlook for some com- 
panies, if considered in the light 
of their progressive expansion into 
other chemical fields. Here is the 
status of the leaders: 


American Agricultural Chemical 
for many years has pursued a pro- 
gram of diversification, and it is safe 
to state that today its business is di- 
vided 50-50 between the production 
of commercial fertilizers and other 
chemicals. Chief non-fertilizer prod- 
ucts are sulphuric acid, phosphates, 
gelatin, salt cake, bone black and glue. 
(Stock sells at 23, and this year paid 
$1.70.) 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical, 
which ranks second in the industry, is 
still lagging in the expansion process, 
and the bulk of its revenues is still de- 
rived from the fertilizer business. 
But it has plans for further diversifi- 
cation and already produces a number 
of industrial chemicals including am- 
monia sulphate, potash salts, soda ash, 
nitrate of soda and chlorines. (The 
preferred—$79 in arrears of dividends 
—sells at 38; paid $5 in 1942 on 
account of accumulations. ) 


Int’l Minerals & Chemical (for- 
merly Int'l Agricultural), the third 
largest in the fertilizer field, has a 
rather ambitious program of diversify- 
ing its activities and is proceeding 
along this road through the develop- 
ment of new products and the acqui- 
sition of companies in fields related to 
its own activities. During the last fis- 
cal year about two-thirds of revenues 
came from mixed fertilizers and the 
rest from the sale of superphosphates, 
phosphate rock and the manufacture 
of a number of miscellaneous chemi- 
cals. In addition, the company runs a 
government magnesium plant and op- 
erates manganese mines in South Da- 
kota. (The common sells at 12; paid 
50 cents during 1942.) 


Davison Chemical, the fourth in 
size among plant food manufacturers, 
still depends chiefly upon the sale of 
fertilizers, but this producer is also 
making efforts to diversify its produc- 
tion and does business in fluorides, 
hydrofluosilicic acid, castor oil, silica 
gel, alum and cottonseed oil. The com- 
pany also gins cotton, shells peanuts 
and processes pyrites cinders to re- 
cover copper and iron. (The common 
is priced at 12; 1942 dividends was 
60 cents a share.) 


CHANGES 


PLAN FORESHADOWED 


Court rulings and elimination of senior bond issue 
point to alteration of terms of reorganization for the 


St. Louis-San Francisco. 


he St. Louis-San Francisco has 

been in Section 77 trusteeship 
since 1933. The ICC adopted a plan 
of reorganization for the ’Frisco over 
two years ago; in this case, however, 
the plan did not receive court ap- 
proval as required by the Bankruptcy 
Act. Last July, the Federal Court 
in St. Louis returned the ICC’s 1940 
plan to the Commission fo recon- 
sideration, holding that preferential 
treatment accorded to the claims of 
the RFC and the Railroad Credit 
Corporation was unjustified. 

In this respect, the ’Frisco situa- 
tion is unusual, as the District Courts 
have generally approved the reorgani- 
zation plans adopted by the ICC. 
More recently, there have been other 
developments which portend impor- 
tant changes in the basis of reorgani- 
zation. 


CASH GAINS 


Earnings gains of the majority of 
reorganization rails in 1942 have been 


-of such magnitude that cash holdings 


have piled up rapidly. Net income 
of the ’Frisco available for fixed 
charges is estimated at more than 
$24 million, approximately double the 
earnings of 1941, which represented 
a very substantial improvement over 
the preceding year. As of September 
30, the company held cash of $22.8 
million, excluding special deposits. 
This compares with about $10 million 
at the end of 1940. The large net 
gain was realized despite heavy dis- 
bursements in 1941 and the first half 
of 1942 on account of accumulated 
bond interest. 

Similar situations in other railroad 
trusteeships have led to a number of 
applications to the courts, seeking 
permission to use parts of the greatly 
augmented cash balances in principal 
payments on RFC loans or underly- 
ing bond issues. The latest move is 
that of the Chicago & North Western, 
proposing repayment in full of the 


RFC debt of $48 million. Two peti- 
tions of this type have been denied 
by the Federal Court supervising the 
Missouri Pacific trusteeship. 

The same Court which turned 
down the proposals to use surplus 
cash of the Missouri Pacific in pay- 
ing off senior bonds and RFC loans 
gave its approval last October to the 
payment in cash of the entire claim 
of the Kansas City, Memphis & Birm- 
ingham general 4s and income 5s. 
These were underlying bond issues 
outstanding in an aggregate principal 
amount of over $6 million. These 
rulings were not as inconsistent as 
might appear from a hasty examina- 
tion of the record. 

In general, the District Courts have 
shown a great reluctance to grant 
any applications which would necessi- 
tate changes in the terms of reorgani- 
zation plans previously approved. 
Principal payments on RFC _ or 
bonded indebtedness would automati- 
cally call for such changes. For in- 
stance, the Chicago & North Western 
plan allocates large amounts of new 
214-4 per cent bonds and other secur- 
ities to cover the RFC claims. If the 
debts to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation should be paid off, these 
allotments would be available for dis- 
tribution to other claimants. 


CHANGES IMPLIED 


Whether or not the North Western 
plan will have to be changed will 
depend upon the Supreme Court’s 
decision in cases now pending. Un- 
til the long delayed decision is 
handed down, the lower courts do not 
wish to take any step which would 
prevent consummation of the ICC 
plans, in this and other reorganiza- 
tion proceedings. But since the Dis- 
trict Court’s action in sending the 
ICC plan back to the Commission for 
reconsideration implies changes in its 
terms, this obstacle to principal pay- 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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TEN LOW PRICED 
STOCKS FOR THE 
1943 BULL MARKET 


Finfoto 


Prices range from 6 to 14, with the group as a whole 
averaging about 934. Nearly all are dividend payers. 


FF: the purpose of speculative 
commitments, stocks selling at 
comparatively low prices have a very 
important advantage over medium or 
higher priced issues: percentage price 
changes from one phase of the market 
cycle to the next are likely to be 
several fold greater. This means of 
course that in rising markets, profit 
potentialities are just that much 
greater. But there is naturally com- 
mensurate risk of loss in a declining 
market—a fact which should be 
clearly recognized by all who are 
enticed by nothing more tangible than 
the mere low price of any issue. 


ATTRACTIVE YIELDS 


The ten issues comprising the ac- 
companying group have more to com- 
mend them than price. Although they 
are by no means suggested as invest- 
ments, it is of more than passing 
significance that nine of the ten are 
dividend payers, and several have un- 
broken records going back 35 years 
or more. As a group, the indicated 
yield based on 1942 payments and 
current prices is between 6% and 7 
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per cent—a liberal return even by 
present common stock yield standards. 

These ten stocks comprise a good 
degree of diversification, although 
most of the companies represented 
have this in common: Not only 
should they continue to do reason- 
ably well in the war ecenomy, but 
the return of peace would find them 
able relatively quickly to resume nor- 
mal production on which profit mar- 
gins are materially wider than those 


being obtained from current output 
for war use. And even though the 
war should continue several years 
more, this prospect of good peace- 
time results constitutes a very decided 
asset, marketwise, for the stocks in 
question. 


AVERAGE PRICE 


With prices ranging from 6 to 14 
for the individual issues, the average 
for the group is approximately 914. 


10 STOCKS 


Common Stock: 
Amer. Radiator & Stan. San...... 
Burroughs Adding Mach......... 
Stewart-Warder 


j—1941-1942 fiscal year. 


AVERAGING 93 


Price Div. 1941 1941 1942 
Recent 1942 Year 
6 $0.30 $0.73 $0.49 $0.30 
9 0.60 0.95 b0.44 b0.32 
9 0.50 2.40 a2.36 a2.10 
13 0.50 1.10 b0.75 b0.31 
9 0.52% 0.97 c0.81 c0.73 
9 1.00 h1.54 j0.61 
14 2.00 h5.50 c4.32 
10 0.50 1.38 
7 0.50 1.30 c1.08 c0.90 


8 None h1.36 ¢1.12 c1.37 
9% 


Notes: a--12 months to Sept. 30. b—Half year. c—Three quarters. h—1940-1%41 fiscal year. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1942 


Armour (IIl.) C 

Price of 3 is fairly in line with 
realities and moderate speculative po- 
sitions need not be disturbed for the 
time being. Forthcoming annual re- 
port for the October fiscal year will 
reflect contrary influences of large 
volume and some “squeeze” between 
relatively unrestricted live-stock prices 
on the one hand and limited selling 
prices on the other. First-half re- 
ported “satisfactory,” second-half un- 
profitable. Outlook is for further ad- 
vance in sales and some easing of the 
cost vs. price pressure. Low price of 
common reflects heavy debt and pre- 
ferred stock structure, with accumula- 
tions around $24 on the $6 prior pre- 
ferred and $35 on the 7 per cent pre- 
ferred as of the first of next year. 
(Also FW, July 15.) 


Bethlehem Steel B 

Rising war volume is producing 
better earnings comparisons, not too 
generously measured by prices around 
56. (Ind. $6 div. yields 10.7%.) Pres- 
ident Grace estimates total 1942 bil- 
lings to exceed $1.5 billion, or about 
half over last year’s. Through Sep- 
tember, company set aside for income 
taxes no less than $28.27 per share 
vs. $15.42 a year ago, yet saved $4.94 
per share vs. $6.40 for net income. 
Any reduction through possible con- 
tract renegotiation would be largely 
absorbed by tax savings. Company’s 
own plant expansion program this 
year approximated $35 million, and 
benefits should accrue largely in 1943. 
Bethlehem was recently commended 
for its ahead-of-schedule production 
against late equipment orders for the 


Texas-Illinois pipe line. (Also FW, 
July 1.) 
Brazilian Traction Cc 


In view of advance from 1942 low 
of 45% to around 1114, new purchasers 
may await possible better buving 
prices. Traded on the N. Y. Curb. 
(Paid 40 cents in 1941; $1 in 1942; 


$1 total, less 15% Can. tax, yields 
7.3%.) Economic improvement in 
Brazil, fostered by Western Hemi- 
sphere cooperation, raised ten months’ 
gross to $38.6 from $35.3 million ; net 
before depreciation was $20.6 million 
vs. $19.0 million. Last year’s final 
net was $1.87 (U. S.) per share. 
Company supplies street railway, 
electric light and power, telephone, 
gas and water to 13 million popula- 
tion in Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
Santos and adjacent territory. (Also 
FW, June 24.) 


Central Violeta Sugar Cc 

Speculative, of course, but strongly 
favored at 13 by the balance of war 
influences. (Paid $1 in 1941; $2.50 
in 1942; allowing for Cuban taxes, 
total this year yields 18.3% net.) 
Higher sugar and molasses prices re- 
sulting from purchase of 1942 Cuban 
crop by DSC, almost tripled reported 
net in the September fiscal year to 
$4.64 from $1.62 per share in 1940- 
41. Company’s cane supply sufficient 
for a large 1943 production, but some 
uncertainties as to profits reside in 
inadequacy of shipping facilities and 
substitution of domestic grains for 
Cuban molasses in war alcohol pro- 
duction. Working capital gained 
$290,000 to $1.1 million in 1941-42. 


Chic. & East. Ill. pfd. “A” C+ 

Has not exhausted duration specu- 
lative possibilities, around 8. (59- 
cent initial div. in Jan., representing 
available 1941 net, will yield 7.4%.) 
Allowing for $720,000 per annum 
contingent interest, but before sink- 
ing funds and special charges for ad- 
ditions and betterments, net in the 
September nine months reached $3.67 
vs. $1.64 per share. Even as re- 
ported, it equalled about $2.50 vs. 64 
cents. Thus, in the 1942 interim 
period, it was one-fourth more than a 
full year’s $2 dividend requirements. 
Subsequent October net railway oper- 
ating income was $634,016 vs. $142,- 


701 a year before. September cash 
and deposits alone totalled $4.2 mil- 
lion vs. $3.1 million total current lia- 
bilities. 


Emerson Electric Cc 

Price around 5, approximating 3.2 
times earnings, favors constructive 
positions; listed on the N. Y. Curb. 
(Pd. 10 cents in Sept. 1941; 15 cents 
in July, 10 cents each in Sept. and 
Dec. 1942; 35-cent total yields 7%.) 
Although engaged in a transition as a 
result of which war production is ex- 
pected to be many times the largest 
peace-time volume, company made an 
excellent showing in its September 
fiscal year. Net sales jumped nearly 
600 per cent to $52.9 from $7.7 mil- 
lion, income taxes took $3.56 vs. 40 
cents, but remaining net was $1.57 vs. 
83 cents per share. A pioneer in 
electric motors and equipment, com- 
pany in 1939 made a timely entrance 
into the arc welding field for metal 
fabrication. 


General Shoe B 

Well sustained war earnings and 
peace-time prospects warrant con- 
tinued holding for income; quoted at 
about 10. (Ind. $1 annual div. 
yields 10%.) Federal taxes quad- 
rupled in the October fiscal year to 
$3.43 from 81 cents per share, yet 
earnings held at $1.57 vs. $1.63 per 
share. Although company makes an 
essential civilian product, about 15 
per cent of last year’s business was in 
military items, including army and 
navy shoes, parachute jumpers’ boots, 
and canvas leggings, machete sheaths, 
dispatch bags, etc., all on or ahead 
of schedule. Company is acquiring 
control of Fabrica de Zapatos Eclipse, 
S.A., one of the largest shoe manu- 


facturers in Mexico. (Also FW, 
May 27.) 
Illinois Zinc Cc 


Listed on the N. Y. Curb, stock 
is a reasonably priced war speculation 
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at 10. (Paid 50 cents in 1941; 75 
cents in 1942 returns 7.5%.) Com- 
pany mines and smelts zinc ores in 
New Mexico, including the newly de- 
veloped Kearney Claim adjacent to 
its older Pewabic properties ; and pro- 
duces slab and rolled zinc products as 
well as “Eraydo” zinc alloys. Active 
on war production, it raised sales by 
one-half to $5 million in the Septem- 
ber fiscal year and earned $4.88 vs. 
$4.16 per share despite $1.68 vs. 80 
cents taxes (no EPT liability), and 
63 cents vs. 26 cents contingency re- 
serves. Despite considerable expan- 
sion outlays, company is in sound 
shape financially. 


Int’l Minerals & Chemical C 

Greatly improved speculative posi- 
tion justifies new highs approaching 
12. (Initial half-dollar div. in Sept. 
yields 4.2%.) Earnings in the June 
fiscal year fulfilled all expectations at 
$2.98 per share as against a loss of 
68 cents in 1940-41 before the im- 
portant Union Potash consolidation. 
Company is now a national leader in 
production of formerly imported pot- 
ash, as well as the country’s largest 
phosphate miner. Important new 
war projects include manganese min- 
ing from large low-grade reserves in 
South Dakota, a potassium chlorate 
plant at Cincinnati and a magnesium 
sulphate plant near Augusta, Ga. 
(Also FW, July 15.) 


National Oil Produets B+ 

Well sustained prices around 34 in 
the face of earnings decline reflect 
growth possibilities. (Paid $1.95 in 
in 1941, 25 cents quarterly in 1942; 
ind. $1 rate yields 2.9%). Lacking 


in detail, interim statements show 
earnings for the nine months of $2 
vs. $2.95 per share a year before, 
with Federal taxes down slightly to 
$3.12 from $3.36 per share. The 
final report is expected to bring to 
light substantial non-recurring costs 
and charges in connection with transi- 
tion to war production and expan- 
sion, particularly in vitamin prod- 
ucts. (Also FW, May 13.) 


Standard Steel Spring C+ 

Could command better prices than 
current 22, in a war-conscious mar- 
ket. Traded on N. Y. Curb. Paid 
$1.50 in 1941; $1 im 1942; yields 
4.6% ). Direct and indirect war work 
engages most of facilities at present. 
Normal output comprises automobile 
springs, bumpers and universal joints 
as well as specialty coil springs, grat- 
ings and treads. Although cyclical in 
nature, company has operated profit- 
ably since 1933, and 1941 net jumped 
to $4.32 from $1.99 per share a year 
before, notwithstanding $6.32 vs. 89 
cents income and EPT. 


Taggart Corp. C 

Traded (not listed) on the N. Y. 
Curb at around 3%, stock is in an 
intermediate position as a cyclical 
speculation. A St. Regis licensee, 
company has an annual capacity of 
50,000 tons of kraft and Manila rope 
paper and 300 million cement and 
other bags, principally for the build- 
ing trade. The depression broke net 
sales from $6.6 million in 1929 to $1.2 
million in 1932, but an almost un- 
broken uptrend had carried to a rec- 
ord $11.1 million by 1941; earnings 


of $1.88 per share yielding to a $2.01 
deficit and then gradually recovering 
to 92 cents. Interim statements are 
not released. No dividends paid since 
1931, but debt is being reduced and 
cash position is strong. 


Thompson (J. R.) C 

Balance of war influences to date 
has strongly benefitted earnings; at 
around 9, could be held for better 
$1 in 1942; yields 11.1%.) Oper- 
ating roughly a hundred moderate- 
price cafeterias, almost half in Chi- 
cago, company earned as much as 
$6.38 per share in pre-depression 
1927, but lost money in seven of the 
last nine years. This year, with in- 
creased volume at better prices offset- 
ting higher costs and taxes, the first 
nine months netted 60 cents as against 
a loss of 22 cents per share in the 


1941 period. 


Westinghouse Electric B 

Constructive positions should be 
continued, around 82, particularly in 
view of earnings understatement. 
(Paid $5 in 1941; $4 in 1942; yields 
4.8%.) Company reports $165 mil- 
lion expansion in four years, $81 mil- 
lion of which was provided by the 
Government and “other millions” of 
which will be refunded to the com- 
pany “over the years.” Nine months’ 
orders totalled $841.5 million vs. 
$442.5 million, and September back- 
log $867.1 million vs. $387.1 million. 
Net through September was reported 
at $3 vs. $5.94 per share after $22.04 
vs. $11.36 taxes but was admitted to 
be $1.15 per share understated in 
light of the 1942 Revenue Act. (Also 
FW, July 29.) 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 22, 1942 


Shares -——Price—~ Net Shares -—Price— Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change Stock: Traded Open Last Change © 

Warner Bros. Pictures...... 102,500 7% 8% +1 Columbia Gas & Electric... 44,600 1% 2 +%4 
United Gas Improvement... 80,100 4Y%, 5% + % General Motors ............ 44,400 43 43% + h% 
Commonwealth & Southern. 980,000 Y a United Air Lines............ 39,700 17% 1934 +1% 
United Corporation ........ 61,000 9/32 eee Am. Radiator & Stand. San. 39,000 6 tal © dope 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ........ 58,900 9% 10 + % United Corporation pf....... 38,500 14 16 +2 
North American Co......... 58,600 9% 954 +% N. Y. Central Railroad...... 38,200 10% 10% + % 
Radio Corp. of America..... 58,500 4% eee Pan-American Airways ..... 37,900 24 25 +1 
Standard Brands 57,000 4 4% +% 35,800 447% 4534 + % 
Kennecott Copper .......... 56,300 27% 28% + % Youngstown Sheet & Tube 35,200 29% 305% +1% 
International Tel. & Tel..... 53,900 6% 6% —% Packard Motor Car......... 30,800 2% er 
1,700 46% + % Engineers Public Service... 29,900 2% 2 
Consolidated Edison ........ 47,600 15% 15 — k&% eS 29,600 65% 6% +% 
General Electric ............ 46,700 29% 30% + Anaconda Copper .......... 29,300 24% 
Northern Pacific Ry......... 45,500 6% 85% +1% eee 28,600 23 243% +1% 
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WHAT’S WRONG An _ increasing 
WITH number re- 
OUR TAXES? cruits are joining 


the advocates of 
the Ruml plan; among them may be 
included Georgia’s Senator George. 

He does not endorse it in toto but 
compromises with its theory by pro- 
posing that a year’s taxes be post- 
poned until after the war and then 
amortized by gradual stages and 
without undue hardship on the tax- 
payers to meet these postponed ob- 
ligations. 

The Government will eventually 
have to do something of such nature. 
It is an inescapable outcome that it 
will have to face, and it is what al- 
ways happens when a tax bill is orig- 
inally infiltrated with defects. 

Our present method of taxation 
calls for payments, not in the year that 
incomes are earned, but in the follow- 
ing year, and in that way develops 
the habit of expecting that one can 
always meet this year’s obligations 
out of next year’s income. 

Then when a depression comes and 
the expected earning power vanishes, 
the inevitable happens—many indi- 
viduals find themselves in debt, un- 
able to meet their taxes, and defaults 
occur, with the government exchequer 
the principal sufferer. 

A prominent tax expert has pointed 
out to the writer another cardinal de- 
fect which has never been corrected. 
He asserts that not since 1938 has 
a complete taxing law been enacted. 
But as the Government has needed 
more and more new revenues, amend- 
ment after amendment has been added 
until now the law has become so 
complicated as to give taxpayers seri- 
ous headaches when they sit down to 
make out their various types of re- 
turns. 

One of the greatest contributions 
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that the new Congress can make to 
the peace of mind of the people— 
and there are now more than 44 
million who in the new year will be- 
come taxpayers—is to draw up an 
entirely new tax measure that will 
simplify the payment of taxes and 
eliminate present inequalities. 

Among other things, excise taxes 
should be eliminated, a fair sales tax 
devised, and our army of bureau- 
cratic tax gatherers reduced to the 
smallest needed number. It might 
even provide for a gross turnover 
tax where every transaction would 
pay something which could be col- 
lected with the least expense and 
difficulty. 

In some such manner we could 
eliminate the snags that crop out on 
all sides of our present tax law. 


FINDING Financial 
OUR 
VOICE 


Editor Ralph 
Hendershot is to be com- 
plimented for so outspok- 
enly touching upon a very 
sore spot that has been rankling for 
many months in the minds of inde- 
pendent thinking Americans. In a 
recent column of his in the New York 
W orld-Telegram he referred to the 
growing tendency of foreigners to 
tell us what we should do and how 
we should go about setting in order 
our economic house. They could 
never have developed this effrontery 
were they not encouraged by certain 
elements in Washington. 

This. crowd of imported ‘‘experts” 
looks upon us Americans as if we 
were still wearing rompers and must 
be guided by the hand, though we are 
supposed to have our own planning 
boards of high priced experts capable 
of doing our own thinking. We may 
have them, but they are frequently 
subordinated to foreigners to whom 
we are forced to listen. 


This is a condition that has pre- 
vailed since the early days of the New 
Deal when the over-exploited Eng- 
lish economist John Maynard Keynes 
sold the Administration the idea of 
spending our way into prosperity— 
a theory which his own people had 
turned down, and for which we have 
since been paying through the nose. 

All this is grotesque, considering 
that America’s greatness was built 
up by American clear thinking, cour- 
ageous planning, and creative vision. 
It is about time we found the voice 
to tell these meddlers to stay home. 


WHO'S In addition to limiting 
RUNNING _ salaries to a _ net of 
US? $25,000, the President 


has now let it be known 
that he wishes the regulation ex- 
tended to all incomes. But being in 
doubt as to whether he has the con- 
stitutional authority to set up such a 
rule, he is reported as being prepared 
to ask Congress to authorize it. 

The incoming Congress is not like- 
ly to accept this recommendation. 
Instead, rumblings are being heard 
that even the President’s limitation 
on salaries may be revoked as having 
been unauthorized. What relation it 
has to the war, or to the control of in- 
flation, is very difficult to define. 

What appears rather strange is 
how this unusual regulation origin- 
ated. It seems that the idea of a 
$25,000 limitation first saw the light 
of day in the Communist Party’s 
platform back in 1928. A year or 
so ago it was advanced by Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and later by the CIO. 

The pertinent question can be 
raised (and no doubt will be), who 
is running the Government? Is it the 
CIO, or the Communists, or any in- 
dividual? Or is our government for 


_the people and by the people? 
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TAX In the past, and from 
SELLING a Stock market point of 
BUGABOO view, December has 


been looked upon as a 
month that traders should be wary of, 
but it has turned out this year that 
the impact of tax selling has hardly 
been felt. 

Not only has the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial price average attained a new 
high for the year during December, 
but also many more individual secur- 
ities touched new highs than made 
new lows. 

Either of two causes may be re- 
sponsible for the current market 
strength: one, a growing desire 
among investors to place themselves 
in a position to benefit from a post- 
war boom, or the other, a desire to 
defend the purchasing power of their 
capital against inflation, which is a 
threat that does not seem to diminish 
despite efforts of the Government. 

Whichever it has been, it is strong 
enough to completely offset the ef- 
fects of tax selling. 


ANOTHER Hardly had Leon Hen- 
JIGSAW derson and ex-Justice 
PUZZLE Byrnes filed 


Joseph P. Eastman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a request to rescind the increases in 
freight rates and passenger fares, 
granted less than a year ago to off- 
set a wage rise given to the railroad 
workers, when along came a proposal 
from the operating railway brother- 
hoods for a further 30 per cent wage 
boost. 

Here we have a jigsaw puzzle that 
defies even the necromancy of the 
anti-inflationary bureaucrats to fit 
together into a complete picture. The 
parts simply won’t fit. In one part 
the desire is to reduce operating rev- 
enues, and on the other side the pur- 
port is to jump operating costs far 
more than MHenderson’s proposal 
would cost the roads. 

What a joke this makes of the 
plans to control inflation! 

This situation reminds us of the 
cat running in circles to try to catch 
its tail and wasting its energies in 
such a fruitless hunt. Washington 
is like that; scents inflation some- 
where around, but like the dumb 
feline cannot put its paws on it. 

We need no further proof of in- 
anity than this head-on collision be- 
tween demands for rate cuts being 
made at the same time that the unions 
are out to force their demands for 
wage increases. 
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6.9% FROM 75-YEAR 
DIVIDEND PAYER 


The American News Company’s record-breaking 1942 
net sales may approach the $100 million mark; earn- 


ings should comfortably top $3 per share. 


customer of The American News 
Company’s predecessor joint stock 
association—at any rate, the Civil 
War had not yet ended when this 
enterprise came into being as a pool- 
ing of the interests of a group of 
dealers then handling newspapers and 
a few magazines. 

The new venture was an imme- 
diate success, and there has not been 
a single year in the more than three- 
quarters of a century since then, dur- 
ing which its stockholders have been 
called upon to forego dividends. 
Moreover, only in the single depres- 
sion year of 1932 did it fail to record 
a substantial profit, at least since its 
incorporation during World War I. 

That there is a considerable cy- 
clical influence upon its operations is 
evident from the fact that volume de- 
clined from $56.9 million in pre- 
depression 1929 to a low of $37.9 
million in 1933, but it had more than 
fully recovered by 1937, had climbed 
to $78.2 million by 1941, and ought 
to be within striking distance of an 
even $100 million this year. 


— Lincoln may have been a 


DIVIDEND COVERAGE 


Rising costs and taxes, not fully 
recoverable in prices, precluded a 
commensurate recovery in earnings 
to the $8.13 per share net of 1929 
(taxes alone were $2.50 per share 
greater in 1941 than in 1929). How- 
ever, recent results have stabilized, 
last year’s net disclosed an ample mar- 
gin of coverage for the $1.80 dividend 
in effect since 1940, and this year’s 
should easily better $3 per share even 
after substantially increased taxes. 

The first half report disclosed net 
sales of $44.3 million vs. $35.6 mil- 
lion, a 24.4 per cent gain, and earn- 
ings of $1.36 vs. $1.24 per share in 
the face of almost five times as great 
a tax reserve of $3.38 vs. 70 cents 
per share, based upon the HR rates 
of 45 and 90 per cent. 

News is recognized as in the essen- 


tial category in the war economy, as 
a result of which, restrictions upon 
the company’s operations (delivery 
equipment, for example) have not 
been too severe. On the other hand, 
the thirst for news in time of war, 
along with tremendously increased 
traffic on the transportation systems 
it serves, and a sharply higher con- 
sumer purchasing power coupled with 
the disappearance of many “competi- 
tive” spending outlets, are proving 
highly constructive influences. 

The company employs some 12,000 
persens in the nationwide distribu- 
tion and retail sale of newspapers, 
magazines, books, tobacco products, 
stationery, gift cards, novelties, soft 
drinks and other merchandise, and in 
operating hotels, restaurants, news- 
stands, checking facilities and lending 
libraries. 


DISTRIBUTING ORGANIZATION 


Its important Union News sub- 
sidiary operates in thirty-two states 
and the District of Columbia, holding 
concessions in railroad, bus, local 
transit, airline and steamship termin- 
als, on railroad trains and steamships, 
and in department stores, hotels, 
office buildings and public parks. Its 
many types of stands, shops and ser- 
vices even include drug stores, barber 


. shops, bootblack stands, parcel check- 


ing facilities, weighing and vending 
machines and an ice and roller skat- 
ing rink. 
Among major railroads served by 
Union News are Atlantic Coast Line, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, Erie, New Haven, New 
York Central, Pennsylvania, Read- 
ing, Southern and many others. From . 
its 330 branches, too, the company 
serves over 95,000 retail dealers, de- 
livering books, periodicals, stationery, 
etc., to about 79,000 of them with its 
fleet of 1,100 motor vehicles. 
American News has financed its 
growth primarily out of reinvested 
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earnings, and its capital stock is 
junior to neither funded debt nor pre- 
ferred stocks. It entered 1942 with 
$8.6 million net property investment, 
and a working capital of $6.9 million. 
Cash and U. S. Government obliga- 
tions alone totalled $7.5 million, while 
receivables amounted to $5.5 million 
and inventories to $5.7 million, as 
against $11.8 million total current 
liabilities. 

This enterprise is capably man- 
aged by officers and directors long 
associated with the business, and 
boasts a low employee turnover, 
largely because of established policies 
of advancement within the ranks and 
conscious efforts to foster friendly 
employee relationships. 


“WAR-PEACE” STATUS 


To some extent a war beneficiary, 
American News falls into that for- 
tunate class of corporation which, at 
the same time, can return to normal 
peacetime conditions without appre- 
ciable disturbance. That portion of 
its business which may be attributed 
te the unusual stimulus to reading 
under present conditions, should be 
largely offset, as an influence upon 
earning power, by the ultimate lessen- 
ing of burdensome wartime taxation. 

The stock is itself relatively stable 
and, over the past five years, there 
has been an average range of only 
about 5% points, between an average 
high of 267% and an average low of 
213%. Present quotations return an 
income yield on this venerable divi- 
dend payer of about 6.9 per cent. 


THE STOCK MARKET 
PROSPECTS FOR 1943 


Reprinted from the January Appraisals of Listed Stocks 


W: are poised on the threshold of 
another year—one that will de- 
velop some very significant sign posts 
that should tell us more clearly what 
we may reasonably expect, and on 
what roads we shall travel. 

We can reasonably visualize an 
over-all picture of the potential funda- 
mental developments in 1943 which 
holds a much brighter prospect of real 
and substantial progress than did the 
current year. 

On our far-flung war fronts an im- 
pressive advance toward complete vic- 
tory has been made. Instead of being 
on the defensive and having to take 
one defeat after another on the chin, 
the United Nations are now on the 
offensive. They are throwing their 
increasing power where the enemy is 
weakest. In that connection what is 
most important, and which may have 
highly effective results, is that these 
blows are beginning to tell upon the 
morale of the Italian and German 
people. This cannot be concealed, 
and if morale snaps suddenly this 
global war could end as unexpectedly 
as did the last World War. Yet we 


NORTHERN PACIFIC REJOINS 
DIVIDEND-PAYING RAILROADS 


ext February 1, the Northern 

Pacific Railway Company will 
pay a $1 dividend to its shareholders 
of record January 4—the first dis- 
bursement in the more than a decade 
since 1932. 

The early-depression suspension in- 
terrupted a previous third-of-a-cen- 
tury unbroken dividend record during 
_which the span from 1902 to 1930, 
inclusive, witnessed payments _be- 
tween $5 and $7 per share. Earnings 
were in the $8 a share vicinity in the 
late 20s, when the stock several times 
crossed par, reaching as high as 
118% in 1929. 


Northern Pacific is one of the few 
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roads which has managed to increase 


relatively flexible maintenance ex- 
penditures in the first ten months of 
1942 over 1941 at a greater rate 
(42.2 per cent) than that scored by 
gross revenues (37.5 per cent). The 
higher maintenance ratio, when ordin- 
arily it should be reduced on a sub- 
stantially increased traffic, handi- 
capped earnings 40 cents per share— 
a charge against the present for the 
benefit of the future. At that, re- 
ported net nearly doubled to $4.29 
from $2.31 per share. 

Under present traffic conditions, 
this by no means exhausts the 1943 
dividend possibilities. 


By LOUIS GUENTHER 


must recognize that we will still have 
hard sledding for a cornered enemy 
will fight bitterly before hauling up 
the white flag of surrender. 

Here at home the immediate out- 
look concerning our economic welfare 
remains confused and we must await 
more clarification than we have had 
so far. With the convening of the 
new Congress we may. expect to gain 
some light from such things as the 
manner in which it receives the Presi- 
dent’s annual message on the state of 
the nation and the budget. These and 
other factors will be highly important 
in demonstrating whether the new 
Congress with its mandate from the 
people will insist upon closer coopera- 
tion with the executive branch of the 
Government in the conduct of the war 
and in the treatment of our compli- 
cated economic problems. 


UNWISE CONTROLS 


Of equal importance to our welfare 
would be the elimination of the bottle- 
necks that the New Dealers have cre- 
ated in their impetuous desire, with- 
out thinking it through, to level prices, 
wages and purchasing power to a 
common denominator, as if such a 
process ever was possible to apply to 
human nature. 

All this has been done under the 
theory that it is necessary to control 
inflation. But while inflationary 
forces have been plugged at the spig- 
got, they continue to flow unre- 
strained at the bung hole. It is prob- 
able that this bungling will be elim- 
inated under the pressure of an 
aroused people who, while they want 
the war won quickly, realize that un- 
less unnecessary strangle holds are 
removed they may in the end lose the 
peace and the traditional right to 
prosper when it does come. 

Considering all of these probabili- 
ties and prospects, there is revealed 
for 1943 an underlying confidence 
once again beginning to run in force. 
As a result, I can only recommend 
the retention by inyestors of their 
sound securities. 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


October to mid-December trading range decisively broken 
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on up-side. Such a picture frequently signals the beginning 


of an important advance. 


SOME EVIDENCE of the customary pre-holiday 
market hesitation has appeared in the past several 
trading sessions, but there has also been unmistak- 
able evidence of a tendency for the advance to 
attempt to extend further, helped along by a con- 
tinuing favorable general background. The industrial 
average has remained at a level above the Novem- 
ber 9 peek (which up to a week ago was the year's 
high), and even the rails have managed to score six 
consecutive gains in the face of the threats of rate 
cuts and wage raises. 


THE ACTION of the market during the first several 
weeks of January will hold more than the usual 
amount of interest, because of the conflicting in- 
fluences which may well put in a temporary appear- 
ance. As has previously been pointed out, the 
market has frequently terminated its turn-of-the- 
year rally early in January, thereafter experiencing 
an intermediate decline. But in the present situation 
there has developed a market picture which should 
give pause to those who would confidently look for 
the usual January pattern. After remaining in a 
narrow four-point trading range (approximately 
113-117) for more than two months, the industrial 
average less than a week ago broke out on the up- 
side by a comfortable margin, accompanied by 
_ sharply increased buying volume. This is the sort 
of action which, rather than signalling an impending 
decline, usually marks the early phase of an im- 
portant advance. 


BUT WHATEVER market action the next several 
weeks may bring, there are entirely adequate 
grounds for regarding the longer term market trend 
as upward, one of the reasons being the prospect 
of inflation again being thrust into the limelight with 
Leon Henderson's departure from the OPA sched- 
uled for an early date. His resignation is, of course, 
the direct result of his refusal to "play ball" with 
the politicians. Under the circumstances there is 
little question that his successor (whoever he may 
be) will be considerably more politically minded, 
with a consequent weakening of price ceilings and 
other controls—particularly of agricultural products, 


which in finished form account for some 25 per cent 
of the average citizen's budget. 


IT IS NOT surprising that the spot commodity price 
index, which had been rising since late last month, 
has recently been moving up at an accelerated 


pace. It now stands not only at a new 1942 high, 


but also 40 per cent above the level of February _ 
of last year. 


LATEST ESTIMATE of the Department of Com- 
merce places indicated national income for next 
year at $135 billion, up $18 billion from estimated 
1942 income of $117 billion. Because so much of 
the increase will be touched but lightly by next 
year's new taxes, and because available consumer 
goods will inevitably be reduced sharply in the 
months ahead, the potentialities of those figures 
concerning their effect on the price level are 
obvious, and further fuel will thereby be added to 
the fires of inflation. 


ALTHOUGH THE greater part of the increased 
income is going to the non-investor classes, it never- 
theless is evident that there exists a very substantial 
investment demand which, with the proper en- 
couragement, could make itself a potent influence 
on the stock price level. Never backward in its 
opinion of the amount of funds the public should 
turn into its coffers, the Treasury Department this 
month saw its $9 billion bond-sale goal exceeded 
by a wide margin—the significance of this to the 
siock market picture being that over half of the 
total has been taken by non-banking investors. 


IMPORTANT improvement in the political situation 
appears to be in sight for the new year, and this 
should furnish an additional influence working on 
the constructive side of the market. All in all, the 
general picture is such as to warrant retention of 
present holdings of good issues, while any material 
reaction from current price levels would provide * 
signal for new purchases. 


—Written December 23; Richard J. Ande. in 
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CAPITAL LOSSES: Only a few days remain to 
take advantage of the law pertaining to capital 
gains and losses. Sales to establish losses may be 
made in the “regular'’ way through the close of 
business December 31, even though delivery in 
accordance with the stock exchange rules is not 


made until 1943. Such losses may be cleared 
through 1942 income. 

On sales to establish gains, however, the proceeds 
must actually be received before the end of this 
year for such transactions to affect 1942 income. 
Thus the gain on sales made in the regular way 
during the last two days of the year would have 
to be included in next year's income. The investor 
desiring to register gains on the last two days as 
an offset against 1942 losses should arrange a cash 
sale. Securities sold to establish a capital gain may 
be repurchased immediately, but those sold at a loss 
cannot be repurchased for thirty days. 


HIGH PURCHASING POWER: Indicated aver- 
age earnings in manufacturing industries for Octo- 
ber amounted to $42.10—according to National 
Industrial Conference Board figures—an increase of 
18 per cent over the estimate for the same month 
last year. Even if adjusted to allow for the higher 
cost of living, as compared with a year ago, "'real’’ 
wages for October showed a rise of nearly nine 
per cent. 

Much more impressive gains, however, are to be 
found in farm income. Income from marketings 
alone showed a year-to-year increase of about 37 
per cent, the figure for October being $1.97 billion, 
vs. $1.44 billion for the corresponding month of 
1941. Despite that rise, Government bounties also 
increased, from $43 million to $53 million. Aggre- 
gete marketing income for the first ten months of 
the year rose 36 per cent, and this figure is ex- 
pected to be exceeded in the early months of 1943. 


REPORTS MAY BE LATE: Except in unusual 
cases—such as companies having world-wide opera- 
tions—most companies listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange have had to submit their annual reports 
to stockholders within three months after the close 
of their respective years. In fact, the vast majority 
of statements have usually appeared well within 
the three-month limit, and a large number of 
companies could be counted on to publish their 
reports at approximately the same dates year after 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


year. But the war has brought with it not only 
numerous new accounting problems entailing con- 
siderable additional work, but it also has created 
a marked shortage of experienced accountants. As 
a result, the New York Stock Exchange has formu- 
lated a new policy whereby extension of the 90- 
day time limit will be granted listed companies upon 
epplication. For numerous companies, such an ex- 
tension may prove necessary, and other companies, 
too, are likely to attempt to take advantage of 
the new provision, whether or not there is an actual 
need therefor. At any rate, it will no longer be 
possible to predict the dates of appearance of a 
great many annual statements, and for that reason 
FINANCIAL WORLD has decided to discontinue 
publication of its "Calendar of Annual Report Re- 
leases,"' which usually is carried in a January issue. 


RAILROAD DEBT: Two factors are expected in 
1943 to have a combined result effecting a reduc- 
tion in the aggregate par value of outstanding rail- 
road bonds by a substantial margin. The first, of 
course, is the excellent level of rail earnings which 
will add further to the already swollen cash accounts 
of many leading railroads, and the second is the 
change in the 1942 Revenue Act whereby the roads 
may now buy in their obligations without incurring 
tax liability on the so-called "'profit'' (the difference 
between the price paid and par). 

Considerable progress has already been made 
this year in retiring debt but most of this has been 
in the form of bank loans and short-term obliga- 
tions. Numerous well-heeled roads are now in a 
position to concentrate on the retirement of longer- 
term coupon bonds and this influence should act: 
as a supporting factor on the price level of various 
of the better situated speculative bonds. 

While of a somewhat different character, it is 
anticipated that acceleration of reorganization pro- 
ceedings in 1943 will take a further substantial bite 
out of aggregate railroad debt as debt capitaliza- 
tions are scaled down drastically. 


STATISTICAL ODDITIES: Considering the fact 
that for a considerable number of years a rough 
rule-of-thumb called for the average common stock 
to sell at around ten times annual earnings, an im- 
pressive number of ‘statistical oddities'’ are cur- 
rently to be found in the railroad section of the 
list.’ While in a number of cases adequate reasons 
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exist for very low price-earnings ratios, nevertheless 
it is extremely unusual to find the stock of a non- 
bankrupt company quoted at less than the equiva- 
lent of a year's earnings. Half a dozen or so such 
examples are to be found in the following tabula- 
tion, which also includes prominent issues quoted 


at only one to two times estimated earnings for 
1942: 


1942 Recent 
Est. Earns Price 

Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe... $28.00 46 
Atlantic Coast Line.......... 27.00 28 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. "A"... .. 4.50 8 
Chicago Great Western...... 1.75 2 
Del., Lackawanna & Western... 2.25 
5.00 8 
Great Northern ............. 10.50 2\ 
Illinois Central ............ 17.50 8 
Kansas City Southern......... 4.00 
Lehigh Valley ............... 4.50 2!/5 
New York Central............ 8.00 10 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. . 22.00 12 
Northern Pacific ....... 6.00 81/5 
Pere Marquette ............. 5.50 
Reading Company .......... 8.50 14 
Southern Pacific ............. 19.50 16 
Southern Railway ............ 20.00 14!/, 
Vanes @ 20.50 18 


CHANGES IN RECOMMENDED ISSUES: Wal- 
worth Company first 4s of 1955 were originally 
placed in the bond "profit'' group on page 18 
when the issue was selling at 79. Recent quotations 
have been fractionally above 94, and at these levels 
the bonds have lost much of the attraction they 
possessed for new purchases when available at lower 
prices. There is reason to believe that the company 
itself may be acquiring these bonds in the open 
market (its debenture 6s of 1955 have been called 
for redemption April |, next), and for that and other 
reasons the issue may well sell a number of points 
higher later on, but active purchase recommenda- 
tion is being withdrawn. 

Purchase recommendation also is being withdrawn 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require a relatively high degree 
of safety regardless of yield, or the longer term 
effects of any sustained trend toward higher money 
rates, one bond or preferred stock is selected each 
week. While many individuals will regerd the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes, 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is essential. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Philadelphia Electric Ist & 
Refunding 234%, 1953... 102 107 2.52% 


at least temporarily from Anaconda Wire & Cable, 
which several days ago was indicted for fraud in 
connection with the sale of products to the U. S. 
Government. It is impossible to determine the sub- 
stance of the charges at the present time, but until 
the situation is clarified new purchases of the shares 
are not recommended. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: Transfer of young officers 
from Washington jobs to combat duty will continue 
until at least two-thirds of the officers on duty in 
Washington will be men over 35... . Bus companies 
report drivers badly needed, but mechanics harder 
to replace. . . . $4 million food-producing project 
under way in Northern Brazil to serve rubber-wealthy 
Amazon Basin. . . . Tank car shipments of crude oil 
and its products into the East dropped 30,959 
barrels daily in the December 12 week, to 736,099 
barrels. . . . OPA's Henderson and ODT's Eastman 
assured oil-rationed householders that fuel oil and 
mileage rationing program would permit sufficiently 
frequent retail deliveries of fuel oil this winter to 
provide them with their share. . . . Navy Secretary 
Knox has announced that special preference is to 
be given to smaller colleges in the war training pro- 
gram. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 


‘WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 


is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME Recent Current Gall 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s,'73... 91 5.49%, Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4/os,2003.. 94 4.79 105 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4!/9s,'70... 89 5.06 102! 
Western Maryland Ist 5!/s,'77... 94 5.85 105 
FOR PROFIT 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 85 4.71 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Q. Ist & ref. 

72 6.94 107!/, 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4!/2s,'78 62 7.26 102 
Southern Pacific sec. 3%4s,'46.... 93 4.03 102 


Walworth Ist 4s, '55........... 94 4.26 100 


%*&—Being removed from list; see page 17. 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME Price «Wield. 
Cons. Edison (N. Y.) $5 cum...... 90 5.56% 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 37 8.11 47\/, 
Pure Oil 5% cum. conv........... 92 5.43 105 
Reynolds Metals 5'!/2% cum....... 80 6.88 107, 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum.... 78 5.13 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends, and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum... 67 7.46 Not 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv.. 38 7.89 55 
Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum.. . 2 6.17 100 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum.. 58 6.03 100 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5'/2%, « cum. 81 6.79 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


Group | is comprised of stocks which should be able this 
year to earn at least their current indicated dividend rates, 
even in face of sharp increases in tax rates under the 
Revenue Act of 1942. 


GROUP 1 Price 1981 
Adams-Millis........... 26 «$1.25 $1.75 $4.00 b$1.95 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... 12 0.94 0.80 1.37 b0.56 
Borden Company ...... 22 1.40 1.40 1.88 60.77 


Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 84 | 
Elec. Storage Battery... 34 2.50 2.00 3.65 b1.03 
National Dairy Products. 14 0.80 0.80 1.97 b0.87 


Socony-Vacuum ........ 10 0.50 0.50 1.38 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 45 3.50 2.00 5.09 1.55 
Union Pacific R.R....... 79 6.00 6.00 11.19 ¢12.79 
Woolworth (F.W.) ..... 30 2.00 1.60 2.69 


In Group 2 are stocks whose 1942 earnings, after payment 
of the sharp increases in the excess profits tax and a com- 
bined normal and surtax of 40 per cent, are likely to fall 
somewhat short of the dividends paid last vear; these issues 
in Group 2 should nevertheless continue to be relatively 
good income producers. 


GROUP 2 Price 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 33 $3.50 $3.50 $5.79 c$2.32 
Continental Can. ...... 27 2.00 1.25 2.62 xI.88 
Gen'| Amer. Transport... 37 3.00 2.00 3.75 62.31 
20 2.00 1.67 £2.20 
May Department Stores. 37 3.00 3.00 £4.10 £3.76 
Melville Shoe ......... 29 2.25 2.00 2.64 b1.05 
Murphy (G.C.).. 64 400 3.50 7.20... 
Standard Oil of Calif. 28 1.50 1.50 2.30 1.65 
66 4.00 3.75 5.28 b3.41 


*—Indicates total paid or declared so far in 1942.  }—Dividesd guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & 
Nashville. b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Six months to August |. f—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942. 


x—1!2 months ended September 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as to 


warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe.... 28 $2.20 $1.70 $3.56 c$2.10 
American Car & Foundry. 25 ... hl2.09 b20.71 
Anaconda Copper ...... 25 2.50 2.50 {5.01 cf3.17 


Anaconda Wire & Cable 25 2.50 1.50 5.94 3.43 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 46 2.00 6.00 9.90 ¢16.65 


Bethlehem Steel ........ 56 6.00 6.00 9.35 4.94 
Briggs Mfg. ........... 212.25 «2.00 
Climax Molybdenum.... 39 3.20 3.20 3.55 3.54 
Commercial Solvents.... 10 0.55 0.60 0.99 0.63 
Crown Cork & Seal... .. 19 1.00 0.50 4.68 1.88 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 18 2.25 3.00 6.34 y4.80 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 35 2.00 2.00 3.95 bl.6l 
General Electric........ 30 1.40 1.40 1.98 1.06 
Glidden Company...... 15 1.50 0.80 3.08 


*—Indicates total paid so far in 1942. {—Before depletion. 
cal year to April 30, 1942. k—Fiscal year to October 31, 1941. 


%*—Being removed this week; see page 17. 
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Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 21 $2.00 $2.00 $6.72 c$6.06 
Homestake Mining ..... 30 4.50 3.75 2.83 bl.14 
Kennecott Copper ..... 28 3.25 3.00 {4.55 bt2.03 
Lima Locomotive ....... 23 1.00 2.00 6.02 bas 
Louisville & Nash. R.R... 61 7.00 7.00 16.65 8.7! 
McCrory Stores ........ 12 1.25 1.00 2.24 2.21 
Mesta Machine ........ 25 2.25 2.87'!/2 3.61 
National Acme ........ 16 2.00 2.00 6.29 4.53 
New York Air Brake... .. 28 3.00 2.00 5.05 2.57 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 23 2.00 2.50 3.98 4.58 
0.50 0.50 2.86 bl.21 
Thompson Products ..... 27 2.50 1.50 5.36 4.62 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 9 1.00 0.70 2.09 0.91 
Timken Roller Bearing... 40 3.50 2.00 3.92 1.98 
ke 48 4.00 4.00 10.43 3.17 


a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. h—Fis- 
x—12 months ended June 30. y—I2 months to October 31. 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


SANTA CLAUS came to indus- 
trial executives with the naming of 
an Industry Advocate by the WPB, 
which invited them to take him their 
questionnaire troubles. Designee, on 
the recommendation of the Advisory 
Committee (of business association 
executives) on Government Ques- 
tionnaires, is James Clay Woodson, 
twenty-five years an engineer and 
manufacturer, because “a man with 
operating experience is best able to 
judge the difficuities that concerns 
face in compiling information.” He 
will “balance the need for the re- 
quested data against the burden im- 
posed in compiling it” and in doing 
so “he will consult with businessmen, 
seeing to it that their points of view 
are fully considered.” Believe it or 
not! 


Mr. Woodson also will succeed to 
the job of Joseph I. Lubin, whose 
Committee of Data Requests from 
Industry killed 120 forms affecting 
25,000 and substantially simplified 
132 affecting 125,000 companies. 


SHIRTS SAVED from tax col- 
lectors, if made after December 15, 
will nevertheless be two to three 
inches short by a new WPB order, 
saving enough material, it says, for 
ten million additional shirts. Pajamas 
will lose cuffs, sashes and frogs. So 
far, you may keep your “lowers.” 


OWI Chief Davis says we told the 
enemy something he did not know 
(the sinking of the U. S. S. Wasp) 
“because a situation had been created 
in which it seemed imperative to re- 


New Investors! 


Information about rules and trading 
practices sent on request. 
Ask for booklet K-21. 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
ONE WALL STREET «© NEW YORK 
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assure the American people that their 
government was telling them the 
truth.” 


OVERALL MUNITIONS pro- 
duction, this agency estimates, will be 
4 times as great in 1942 as in 1941, 
military airplanes 314 times as great, 
ordnance (guns, tanks and ammuni- 
tion) over 6 times, naval vessels 
more than 3% times and merchant 
ships better than 5 times. 


OPA reports “the most favorable 
position in American history’ for 
farmers as a result of “the high levels 
at which farm prices being 
stabilised.” 


BIGGEST JOB in all printing his- 
tory, the “point-rationing’’ War Ra- 
tion Book Two, explains “why ra- 
tioning programs cannot be put into 
effect overnight.” It took a month 
to get the special safety paper manu- 
factured and shipped to the eighteen 
contract printing plants. There are 
192 ration stamps in each book. 
“Multiply that by 150 million books,” 
says OPA, “and you get almost 30 
billion stamps—a figure which hap- 
pens to exceed twelve years continu- 
ous production of all the postage 
stamps used in the United States.” 
Two months is allowed for the pri- 
vate printing and distribution to 5500 
War Price and Rationing Boards 
throughout the country. Shipping 
space would equal four freight trains 
of thirty cars each. There may be 
delays. 


Bureau of Mines chemists are 
analyzing the crude oils made from 
coal to determine their possible uses 
in various fields of industry. Could 
this carry peacetime possibilities? 


FAIR-HAIRED CHILD of the 
“old New Deal,’ SEC has become a 


wartime casualty. Move of offices to 
Philadelphia proved unwise, for many 


of its key men preferred to stay in 
Washington, and immediately ar- 
ranged to be transferred to the more 
important war commissions and agen- 
cies. Others have been lost through 
the draft and resignations to return 
to private industry. One of the SEC’s 
ablest commissioners, Sumner T. 
Pike, is spending most of his time 
with the OPA in the administration 
of the oil rationing and price pro- 
gram. He is the last of the non-gov- 
ernment career members of the SEC. 


A bulge in new corporate financing, 
and coincident security registration, 
would reveal quickly the under- 
manned situation in the SEC. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: Rail labor may get a frac- 
tion of the pay boost it is asking... . 
But, chances are against ICC’s sus- 
pending last fall’s rail rate and fare 
increases as petitioned by die-hard 
OPA... . With Republicans Dewey, 
Taft and Vandenberg self-effaced, 
look for some ganging up against 
Willkie behind Bricker. . . . The 
“draft-deferred” Justice Department 
will again attempt to make busy 
Standard Oil look bad on pre-war 
relationships. . . . Henderson may be 
heading south when he’s through at 
OPA—far south, below the Equa- 
tor. .. . A successful Burma inva- 
sion would be one of the most power- 
ful strokes of the war. . . . Official 
explanations of the eastern gasoline- 
fuel oil famine do not wholly satisfy. 


—By Theodore K. Fish. 


Loans on 
LIFE INSURANCE 
»—> INTEREST FROM 

L. P. Mattingly & Co. 2ix 
135 SO. LA SALLE STREET 2 O 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
NO BROKERAGE OR COMMISSION 
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Plastic Parade 

Sales tax tokens are being molded 
from plastic for use in the State of 
Utah—manufactured by the Ingwer- 
sen Manufacturing Company, they are 
fashioned from Eastman Kodak’s 
“Tenite.” . . . Plastics are turning up 
in some of the strangest places as a 
substitute for rubber—latest is in 
drain stoppers for sinks and bath tubs, 
a product of Kampa Manufacturing 
Company molded from Celanese-Cel- 
luloid’s ““Lumarith.” ... A new trans- 
parent plastic, characterized by its 
high resistance to abrasion, has been 
perfected by Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company—fabrics can be impregnated 
with the new plastic and then cured 
under low pressure to form either 
sheets or shaped products. ... A new 
application for the “Melamine” plastic 
of American Cyanimid Company is in 
making army uniform ornaments and 
buttons—the plastic was tested by the 
Quarteraster Corps and found suit- 
able as a substitute for critical brass. 
... More will soon be heard of a new 
plastic material made by a process 
controlled by the L. Drexsage Com- 
pany—this plastic is said to resist ex- 


By Weston Cmith 


he 1943 baby will be the 

most synthetically equipped 
yet—rayon diapers, plastic 
safety pins, nylon bands, plio- 
film pants, aralac (casein) blan- 
kets and koroseal bibs. 


pansion in extreme cold and contrac- 
tion in extreme heat, with the result 
that it is expected to serve as a re- 
placement for rubber in many applica- 
tions. .. . Transparent plastic splints 
and casts for holding broken bones are 
becoming common in the army base 
hospitals—not only are X-rays pos- 
sible without removing the bone-set- 
ters, but the patient can watch the 
progress of the recovery. 


Food Foibles 


Anticipating the rationing of tea, 
General Foods will be ready with a 
“tea extender” to mix with any blend 


co 


Reserve Tonight 


FOR THE PLEASURE OF TASTING 
AMERICA’S FINEST WHISKE 


SCHENLEY 
CRoyal Keserve 


SCHENLEY ROYAL RESERVE, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 Proof. Schenley Distillers Corporation, N.Y. C. 
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of tea—called “Teem,” it is made 
with South American mate. ... Next 
in dehydrated soups will be “Cream 
of Cheese”—three ounces of the con- 
centrate added to a quart of water 
makes four portions of soup, but addi- 
tion of a smaller quantity results in a 
thick sauce for spaghetti, etc... . 
National Sugar Refining has devel- 
oped a process for treating sugar in 
such a way that it becomes non-sticky 
and free-flowing under practically alt 
conditions—a non-hydroscopic film on 
each particle does the trick. . . . An- 
other coffee extender, tradenamed 
“Sted,” has been announced by Stand- 
ard Brands—it is a cereal beverage 
type which can be mixed with coffee 
on a fifty-fifty basis... . A new vari- 
ety of table and cooking syrup, made 
entirely from apple juice, has been 
developed by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture—it is a very sweet syrup 
with no distinctive taste, not even an 
apple flavor, and can serve as a sugar 
substitute. . . . The pickle packaging 
promoters of Portland, Oregon, pro- 
duced this placard of their predica- 
ment: “Pickle Packers’ Prospects of 
Picking Up Pickle Pickers to Pick 
Pickles for Pickle Packers to Pack 
Are Poor.’ 


Apparel Antics 


Gotham Hosiery Company is the 
sponsor for a new leg look which may 
become the style—it is an “Opaque” 
weave of rayon, to replace the sheer 
appearance of silk and nylon... . 
Newest in fabrics for sports jackets 
has been dubbed “Bicycle Stripes” by 
S. Stroock & Company—the stripes. 
look like the tread of bicycle tires. 

. . The Underwear Institute an- 
nounces with regret that elastic tops 
are out for the duration because of 
the shortage of rubber — slogan: 
“Back to the Gay Nineties and Draw- 
Strings.” .. . Several glove manufac- 
turers will introduce the new patented 
leather glove which will fit either 
hand with equal comfort and style— 
they are expected to be sold singly, 
in pairs, or three of a kind... . The 
four new shades for women’s spring 
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suitings are announced as ‘Army 


Tan,” “Navy Blue,” “Air Corps 
Gray,” and “Nurses White’—the 
announcement also mentions that 


Natural” will still be available (i. e., 
“Civilian Nude?”) . . . Advertising 
Age suggests the following slogan for 
one of the big clothing chains : “*When 
You're Thinking of Ordering a New 
Suit, Remember to Buy Bonds.” 


Publishing Patter 


Free advertising space of 1,000 
agate lines in Saturday editions is 
being offered by the New York Times 
to twenty leading advertising agen- 
cies for a series of messages to pro- 
mote wartime morale-building—the 
series will be made available to other 
newspapers without charge or credit 
to the Times... . McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company is discontinuing the 
publication of Transit Journal at the 
close of this year—this trade publica- 
tion was established in 1884 to serve 
the street railway field, which has 
been suffering from the encroach- 
ment of the motor bus (McG.-H. has 
Bus Transportation to take care of 
this form of transportation),... 
Three new house organs have‘ been 
announced: (1) The Ansconian, for- 
merly the Agfa Diamond, of Agfa 
Ansco, (2) The Safety Clipper of 
American Optical Company, and (3) 
The Band Wagon of Macfadden Pub- 
lications. . . . The war has yet to be 
won, but the February issue of 
House & Garden will start preparing 
its readers for peace—that edition 
will include a special section devoted 
entirely to post-war home planning. 

. The publishers of Who’s Who in 
America have decided to fulfill a 
long-felt need and bring out a volume 
of condensed biographies of the now 
famous deceased—title: Who Was 
Who in America. 


Offshoots E& Sidelines 


Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing has developed a new type 
of electric stove which provides nine 
different temperatures at one time— 
it is styled for research chemists who 
have to test plastics and other mate- 
rials by cooking at various heats. ... 
Acquisition by General Tire & Rub- 
ber of the Yankee Network, fifth 
largest broadcasting chain in U. S. 
marks the first step of the company 
into the communications field, al- 
though a large number of radio de- 
vices have been developed for post- 
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By J. K. Lasser, C. P. A. . 


Before You Make Out Your 1942 


Income Tax Return, Do This: 
Get the New 1943 Revised Edition of-———— 


INCOME TAX" 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED TAX GUIDE 
OVER 1,500,000 COPIES SOLD! 


$1.00 postpaid 


or Profession. 


ferred. 


THIS BOOK TELLS YOU: 
85 Steps To Take BEFORE END OF THIS YEAR. 
188 Legitimate Deductions Which May Be Made by Salaried People. 
173 Items You May Exclude From Gross Income. 
117 Legitimate Deductions Based on Household Expenses. 
48 Different Taxes Deductible by an Individual. 
190 Items that Are NOT Deductible. 
242 Deductions Which May Be Made If Engaged in a Trade, Business 


70 Types of Compensation Not Taxable or Where Tax May Be De- 


SPECIAL SECTIONS FOR: 
YOUR OWN STATE INCOME TAX; NEW 1943 VICTORY TAX; ARMED 
FORCES; FARMERS; HOUSEWIVES on How to Reduce Family's Tax Bill. 


—THIS BOOK DEFINITELY HELPS YOU— 


— HFI PS to prepare your Income Tax Return QUICKLY. 

— HELPS to insure ACCURACY in your Income Tax Return. 
— HELPS to AVOID future Assessments, Penalties, 
— HELPS to SAVE TIME by using the Complete Simplified Index. 

— HELPS to SAVE MONEY by bringing an expert's answers instantly to every 
Income Tax Question you are likely to ask. 


Interest Charges. 


21 West Street 


The Book Is Clear — Concise — Comprehensive — Easy to Understand 
151 Pages, with Index —8'/2 x 11 Inches — Paper Cover - - - $1.00 


Orders Filled Same Day Your Dollar Reaches Us 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 


P.S.—If you live in N. Y. City add 1% Sales Tax. 


New York, N. Y. 


war production—one idea is to make 
the company less dependent upon 
tires. . An experiment in self- 
service drug store merchandising is 
being made by Walgreen Company 
at one of its units—lack of clerks has 
forced the move, which if successful 
may be tried in other outlets in the 
chain. American-LaFrance- 
Foamite has designed a new pump 
tank fire extinguisher which can be 
manufactured with a minimum of 
priority-restricted materials — this 
type is styled to provide a straight 
stream, not a spray, with a range up 
to fifty feet... . A substitute for rub- 
ber mats, used on floors that are nor- 
mally slippery because of excess mois- 


REAL ESTATE 


NEW YORK 


500 ACRES, woods, near Saratoga, $2,100. 6,000 
acres timber, saw mill, $90,000. 60 acres, 7-room 
house, $900. 6 modern log camps, near lakes. 
100 farms. Hotels, Summer homes. Booklet on 
request. 


EARL WOODWARD 


LAKE LUZERNE NEW YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ELMHURST—400-acre farm sale: 127 miles 
from New York City; 14-room modern home, 
all modern improvements. Also two 7-room 
tenant houses with electricity, 5 barns accom- 
modating 100 head cattle. Modern machinery. 
Private registered aviation field. Lake on 


property. 
JOHN B. BURKE 
1538 NORTH WASHINGTON AVE. 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 
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ture, has been introduced by Ohio 
Rubber Company—the new mats are 
made of strips of wood, bonded to- 
gether with an abrasive material 
which provides a non-skid surface. 
. . . Lightfoot Schultz Company has 
introduced a special service soap for 
members of the armed forces—it is 
a quick lathering variety, and on each 
‘cake is imprinted the insignia of the 
American Eagle. 


Christenings 


Firestone Tire & Rubber has an- 
nounced a new airplane tire with a 
soft crépe-rubber tread that will be 
known as the “Polar-Grip” because 
it permits a more positive grip on 
snow and ice-bound landing fields 
than the conventional treads. . . .New- 
est in advertising diseases is “War 
Worker’s Feet,” an ailment that the 
foot comfort products of Scholl 
Manufacturing Company are designed 
to relieve. . . . Any photograph or 
favorite snapshot can now be turned 
into a regular jig-saw puzzle, known 
as the “Form-a-Foto,” a product of 
Protective Products Company... . 
A new tool for the home gardener is 
being featured by the D. E. Sanford 
Company as the “Allinwon” because 
it can be converted successively into 
a rake, a hoe, a cultivator, a shovel, 
a weeder and a lawn-edger. . . . An- 
other sharpener to help make double- 
edge safety razor blades last longer 
has been introduced by Duer Sales, 
Inc., as the “Spee-D-Hone.” ... A 
new variety of patching tape for 
mending torn or worn fabrics, simply 
by pressing it on during the ironing, 
will be known as the ‘“‘Mend-Aid,” 
an innovation of Madison Products 
Company. . . . Newest starring vehi- 
cle of the Ritz Brothers for Universal 
Pictures was originally named “Off 
the Beaten Track,” but the title has 
been changed to “Behind the 8-Ball.” 


x * 


When writing please enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope or postal 
card with each inquiry. 


fice volume declined and the 
market was irregular in most 
sections. In the rail group, interest 
centered in B. & O. bonds on the invi- 
tation for tenders. American & For- 
eign Power 5s and Canadian National 
Railways bonds reached new highs 
and a few other specialties attracted 
attention. 


RAIL BOND RETIREMENTS 


Further evidence that the railroads 
need little prompting to comply with 
the ICC’s advice that current large 
earnings should be applied to the re- 
duction of debt was supplied last week 
by announcements of new programs 
by the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Louisville & Nashville. The B. & O. 
has invited tenders of 18 bond issues, 
including all of the actively traded 
senior and divisional liens, the secured 
4 per cent notes of 1944, and four 
series of refunding and general mort- 
gage bonds. The convertible 4™%s, 
1960, are not covered by the invita- 
tion. 

Tenders may be made up to Janu- 
ary 16, 1943; notices of acceptance 
or rejection will be mailed not later 
than January 25. The management 
states that the purpose of the call for 
tenders is “to give all holders an 
equal opportunity to share in the tem- 
porary wartime earnings of the com- 
pany.” This program took the mar- 
ket by surprise, as it had been as- 
sumed that the company would 
concentrate on plans for meeting the 
large 1944 maturities of secured notes 
and RFC loans. There was no indi- 
cation that any specific amount of 
funds had been earmarked for bond 
acquisitions. With the invitation 
covering so many different bonds, ac- 
ceptances in any particular issue may 


NEW ISSUE SCHEDULED 


Fp ed the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, is the issue shown below. 
The date given, however, is not to be regarded as definite inasmuch as issues 
are frequently released before the expiration of the full 20-day registration 
period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Offering 


Issue 
Bedford Pulp & Paper Co., Inc...... $700,000 (ciosed) 1st mtge. 
5s, 1949 @9934 
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eet Coffin & Burr and others.......Dec. 30 


Underwriter 


be small especially if the more advan- 
tageous tenders are concentrated in 
other groups. 

The L. & N. has applied to the 
ICC for permission to make open 
market purchases of $2.5 million 
first and refunding 334s, asking 
amendment of the indenture to per- 
mit delivery of the acquired bonds 
from time to time to meet semi-annual 
sinking fund requirements. The re- 
funding 334s were presumably se- 
lected because of the large market 
discount, recently about 17 points be- 
low par. 


SEABOARD A. L. PURCHASES 


Although earlier reports indicated 
that tenders on Seaboard Air Line 
divisional issues (other than Sea- 
board-All Florida 6s) would be re- 
jected because the prices were too 
high, the Federal Court has granted 
permission to receivers to purchase 
Raleigh & Augusta Air Line and 
Raleigh & Gaston Railroad bonds. 
The price in each case is $900 per 
$1,000 face value plus interest to 
January 1, 1943, or a total of $1,050 
per bond. The offer to purchase 
Seaboard-All Florida first 6s and cer- 
tificates at $160 per $1,000 bond re- 
mains open through December 31. 
It is suggested that any holders who 
have not already done so take advant- 
age of this opportunity. 


WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


The Victory Loan drive emphasiz- 
ing the long term Treasury 2's has 
tended to overshadow the possible 
advantages to some investors in mak- 
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ing additional purchases of War Sav- 
ings Bonds in the few days remain- 
ing before the close of the year. The 
current series will be withdrawn from 
sale at the end of December. Those 
who have available funds and prefer 
the Series E, F or G bonds to the 
marketable 2%s still have a_ brief 
opportunity to round out their 1942 
quotas, if they have not already done 
so. The maximum amounts of the 
1942 series which may be bought by 
any individual purchaser are $5,000 
maturity value ($3,750 cost price) 
of the Series E, and $100,000 cost 
price of the Series F and G (this 
limit applies to either series or to 
both combined). A question has 
been raised as to the advisability of 
continued sale of the F and G type 
bonds, which compete to some extent 
with the Treasury 2'%s, since the 
former can be cashed on short notice, 
with the potential redemption liabili- 
ties of the Treasury amounting to 
several billions. 


ARKANSAS P. & L. 5s 


The Arkansas Power & Light 
Company has called for redemption 
on February 1, 1943, $3.2 million 
of its first and refunding 5s, 1956. 
Holders may obtain prepayment in 
full at any time. The major part of 
the funds to be used in redemption 
of these bonds was obtained from 
sale of water properties to the Ar- 
kansas Municipal Water Company. 
Although further partial redemptions 
may be effected from time to time, 
early retirement of the entire issue is 
not likely. Consequently, the risk of 
loss of a part of the current market 
premium of about 7 points (the 
bonds are callable at 10314) is rela- 
tively small. At present prices, the 
net yield to maturity, is 4.3 per cent, 
which is considerably higher than the 
prevailing average for medium grade 
utility bonds, reflecting the restraint 
upon further market appreciation ex- 
ercised by the low call price. Interest 
requirements have been earned at 
least 1.5 times in recent years; for 
the 12 months ended September 30, 
1942, the coverage rose to 1.9 times. 


TWO-HOUR HOUSES 


H omes that can be fabricated and 
erected in 125 minutes, are be- 
ing produced in volume by Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company for war 
workers at a large government ord- 
nance plant. 
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Sirs: 

What does it profit a man to have 
freedom of speech if he loses the free- 
dom of enterprise—the right to pro- 
duce? 

What does it profit a man to have 
freedom of religious worship if he 
loses the freedom of exchange? 

Freedom of enterprise—the right 
to produce—is essential to the pro- 
duction of commodities that satisfy 
our wants, maintain our existence 
and aid in defending our country. 

Freedom of exchange is also essen- 
tial to the satisfying of human wants, 
for in this day of a complex social 
organization no one produces all of 
the commodities that he uses in sat- 
isfying wants. He must perforce ex- 
change some of his own output for 
portions of the outputs of others who 
produce different commodities. 

Today freedom of enterprise is 
threatened by various attempts to take 
away the incentive for the able, re- 
sourceful and persistent man to ex- 
ercise his ingenuity—to take the risk 
of investing his time, money and 
energy in promoting and managing 
a business. The development of our 
natural resources depends upon this 
type of man. However, he can do 
little unless he has the right to pro- 
duce. 

The foregoing considerations indi- 
cate that among our most important 
freedoms are freedom of enterprise 
and the freedom of exchange. 

Robert C. Barnett 
Missouri 


x * 


Sirs: 

Just recently I had the opportunity 
to bring before all the men in one of 
our Junior Conventions the import- 
ance of your complete books of “Stock 


Factographs,” as one of the best for 


condensed information on practically 
all stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange or New York Curb, 
or traded “Over the Counter.” 

It would be an excellent medium 
for carrying on an educational pro- 
gram in our high schools and colleges 
if it could be incorporated in the cur- 
riculum as a text book. This would 


FIST SHAKING 
IS NOT ENOUGH 


BUY 


WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


=> 
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Price Ranger 


Use the "Price Ranger", a spe- 
cially designed chart blank 
which is particularly adaptable 
for the simplified plotting of 
daily stock prices (high, low, 
and close) with sales volume, 
daily commodity prices, and 
any other daily index. These 
sheets are each 8!/, by I! 
inches and are sufficient for a 
six months’ arithmetical record. 
Prices: $1.00 for twenty-five 
individual sheets, postpaid. 
Check or money order 
accepted. 


Charts, graphs, maps and floor plans 
of every description prepared to qrder. 


Write for estimates. 


Edward Willms 


Fy Liberty St., New York 


START 


THE NEW YEAR |, Binder 


RiGHT 


Save your Financial Worlds for further reference. 
We can supply an attractive Loose-Leaf Binder 
to hold 26 issues of Financial World, for future 
reference, at $2.50; 2 binders (to hold 52 issues) 
for $3.95. Check or money-order accepted. 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street New York, N. Y. 
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Charles E. Wilson 


“Hell’s broken loose and I’ve got to do something” 


(oe Electric has made many contributions to the 
war effort—not to mention the production of a billion dollars 
worth of fighting equipment for 1942—but one of its biggest 
sacrifices was the release of its President Charles E. Wilson 
to the War Production Board for the duration. A mansize 
job he accepted in his appointment as WPB vice chairman, 
and head of the Production Executive Committee. 

Tall, hard-hitting “Charlie” Wilson is gradually taking 
comprehensive authority over the whole military production 
program, but his initial efforts are being directed to speeding 
up “aircraft.” Snarls aplenty abound in this field, and his job 
is the rescheduling of production on planes, engines, parts and 
sub-assemblies to bring about better coordination among vir- 
tually thousands of manufacturers. 

“A self-made man” is a likely description for Vice Chair- 
man Wilson, who never even went to high school. At the 
age of 13 he got his first job as an office boy for the old 
Sprague Electric Company which was absorbed by General 
Electric during the first World War. He had advanced to 
the position of assistant factory superintendent then, and his 
first appointment with G.E. was that of assistant general 
superintendent of the Maspeth, L. I., and New Kensington, 
Pa., works. In 1923 he went to Bridgeport, Conn., as man- 
aging engineer. Up he went from there (vice president in 1930, 
executive vice president in 1935 and president in early 1940). 

In resigning all of his offices with G. E., “Charlie” Wilson 
made no bones about his decision to work for Uncle Sam. He said 
simply: “The President of the United States has issued a di- 
rective making the appointment. I have accepted the appoint- 
ment.” 
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do much to curb the unjust criticism 
of “Wall Street” by giving enough 
real facts about securities to enlighten 
the people. Too many people think 
that only a limited few “own Wall 
Street.” 

I have recently given some of my 
older “Stock Factographs” books to 
our High School and the teachers 
have been more than glad to get them. 

I believe this book is the best source 
of financial information that it has 
been our privilege to use as an intelli- 
gent guide to the real fundamentals of 
our corporations, and that it is high 
time we gave such information wider 
distribution for the purpose of pro- 
tecting investors, and, for that matter, 
our whole financial structure. 

I subscribe for several financial 
magazines and papers but believe your 
“Stock Factographs”’ book is the best 
guide as to the analysis of a corpora- 
tion. I am not an “agent” for your 
magazine or books—only taking ad- 
vantage of what I think is best to help 
preserve the profit system. 

C. E. JoHNson, 
Texas. 


RUSSELL LAW 
DIES AT 61 


Law, an outstanding figure 
in the advertising world for 
more than thirty years, passed away 
a week ago after a short illness at the 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York City, 
at the age of 61. 

As a young man Russell Law be- 
came interested in advertising, start- 
ing as a cub solicitor for the Wall 
Street Journal in 1911, subsequently 
joining FrNANCIAL Wok LD as its ad- 
vertising manager. 


MERGERS EFFECTED 


From there on his progress was 
rapid. He launched his own agency 
which later merged with that of Ru- 
dolph Guenther, the new firm name 
being Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, 
Inc. Later on it took over the oldest 
agency in Wall Street—Albert Frank 
& Co.—and the new firm then became 
known as Albert Frank-Guenther- 
Law, Inc. Mr. Law was Chairman 
of the Executive Committee at the 
time of his death. 

Russell Law possessed a charming 
personality and the host of friends he 
had made in the long years of his 
business activity will regret his ab- 
sence from their midst. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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by the heaviest vol- 
ume of trading of any session 
this year, well over 1,300,000 shares, 
the industrial average advanced to a 
new 1942 high of 118.97 on December 
18, surpassing the previous peak made 
last month by 1.67 points. All along 
the amount of trading on the declines 
and advances has pretty definitely 
favored the uptrend. As _ trading 
gained momentum, the market broad- 
ened considerably with over 900 dif- 
ferent stocks appearing on the tape on 
several occasions—the longest list of 
the year. 

The Dow-Jones rail average, after 
reaching a level (26.03) around which 
rails were traded for over two months 
last summer, when a temporary peak 
was attained, mez a good deal of sup- 
port. 

Aided by the market as a whole, the 
rails were subsequently able to stage 
a recovery of 1.40 points to 27.43. 
They are, however, still nearly two 
points under the high of 29.28 reached 
last month, which must be exceeded 
to confirm the intermediate trend as 
being still upward. Under the Dow 
theory, the ability of the rails to do 
this would mean a considerable exten- 
sion of the rise before another correc- 
tion is in order. While an advance of 
the rails into new high ground need 
not be simultaneous with the indus- 
trials, any protracted delay would 
lessen the chances of its occurrence. 


Divergent movements of the rail 
and industrial averages such as were 
seen up to a week ago, have often been 
the forerunner of a change in direction 
of the intermediate trend, which is 
still considered upward. Should this 
occur, the rails would not need to de- 
cline below their recent lows, for as 
pointed out previously, they have al- 
ready completed a correction that 
could bé construed as being of inter- 
mediate range. The industrials, on 
the other hand, might be expected to 
decline to 109 at least. 

Until there is a confirmation one 
way or the other, the follower of the 
Dow Theory is pretty much in “no 
man’s land” at present, and must be 
constantly on his guard. But the in- 
flationary implications of the war, the 
further advance of commodity prices 
to new highs since 1929 and other 
signs point to eventually higher prices 
for equities—Written December 22; 
by William M. Albers. 


FORTY-HOUR WEEK 


M any industries are still working 
on the 40-hour week, some even 
less .... In Great Britain the Min- 
istry of Labor ruled on May 20, 1942, 
that a plant in which the standard 
minimum working week is below 52 
hours for industrial labor is not 
deemed to be utilizing its employees 
to full capacity ; and the average work 
week is 55 to 60 hours. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’s opinion on the stock market. 
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Upon request, and without obligation, any of the 
items listed below will be sent free direct from 
the firm by whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a request for a 
single item. Print plainly and give both name and 
address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


FREE AIDS FOR TYPISTS 

AND SECRETARIES 

A new erasure shield styled to ‘“‘catch its own 
dust’? also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


FULL SIZE REPRODUCTION OF WAR 
DRAWING BY FAMOUS CARTOONIST 
Suitable for posting in your office or factory as an 
inspiration to your workers. Please write on busi- 
ness letterhead. 


FIRST AID 

IN CASE OF ACCIDENT 

A brief, quick reference summary of First Aid 
treatment intended to be used as a “‘refresher” for 
those who have taken First Aid courses and as a 
help to anyone giving emergency aid. 


LOW-PRICED FOOD STOCK 

WITH IMPROVED OUTLOOK 
Analysis-giving market valuation, history and busi- 
ness, etc. Made available by a N. Y. S. E. House 
to bona fide investors only. 


THE CARE OF YOUR SECURITIES 

Together with schedule of fees. A booklet for 
business and professional men engaged in war 
activities, interested to learn the advantages of a 
Custody Account with a Trust Department of one 
of the country’s outstanding banking institutions. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 
FOR LESS MONEY 


To provide livability and comfort; economy in 
operation; lasting home values; guaranteed pro- 
tection. A valuable booklet for any one owning 
a home or expecting to remodel or build one. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 

This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awaken the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness; and push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. Also, it explains how these teachings 
may be had in the privacy of your own home. 


HELPFUL FACTS AND HINTS 

FOR TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES 

This comprehensive booklet gives list of oft mis- 
spelled words; list of abbreviations; rules of punc- 
tuation; list of business terms, etc. Available to 
executives and their secretaries. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
Helping hints on trade procedure and practice in 
this 24-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. House. 


TAX FREE STATE 
AND MUNICIPAL OFFERINGS 


Selected group of appeal to conservative investors 
-— institutions. Made available by N.Y.S.E. 
ouse. 


FEDERALLY INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS 


INSURED SAFETY PLUS 

LIBERAL EARNINGS 

A safer and better plan for your savings. Invest- 
ment accounts, earning a liberal dividend, non- 
speculative and convertible into cash. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 

MEANS TO YOU 

Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest savings and loan associa- 
tion serving the Southwest whose current dividend 
is 314%. 
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National Dairy Products Corporation 
Earnings and Price Range (ND) 


50 


Data revised to December 23, 1942 30 
“neorporated: 1923, Delaware, as consolida- 20 
tion of several dairy companies. Office: 230 10 =| = 
Park Ave., New York City. Annual meet- ° 


PRICE RANGE 


ing: Third Thursday in April. Number of $3 
stockholders (December 31, 1941): 68,820. Ae Y $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $66,450,000 $1 
Capital stock (no par).....---- 6.255.247 shs mV) 0 


1934 °35 "36 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Business: Largest dairy products company, operating in 
eastern, middle western and southern states, and in Canada, 
Cuba, Europe and Australia. Principal subsidiaries, Sheffield 
Farms Co., Inc., Breyer Ice Cream Co., Castles Ice Cream Co. 
and Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co. Controls Southern Dairies, Inc. 

Management: Ably operated; progressively inclined. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $50.1 million; cash, $15 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.1-to-1. Book value of common, $15.16 a share. 

Dividend Record: Every year since 1924 at varying rates. 
Present indicated annual rate, 80 cents per share. 

Outlook: Well maintained earnings are probable notwith- 
standing increasing regulation of the industry. Growing de- 
mand for milk, cheese and other products should offset restric- 
tions on ice cream production. 

Comment: Interest in stock centers in substantial and steady 
income return. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Half year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
19 5 $ $1.20 18 


DE. $0.58 $0.36 0.94 1 %—1 
0.50 0.88 1.38 1.20 224%4—12% 
ree 0.89 1.12 2.01 1.50 284%—21 
0.76 0.77 1.53 1.20 264%4—12 
0.72 0.98 1.70 1.00 16%—11% 
1,01 0.88 $1.89 0.80 18%—12% 
0.76 0.90 11.66 0.80 185—11% 
0.90 1.07 $1.97 0.80 16%—125% 


*To December 23, 1942, tExcludes foreign subsidiaries. 


National Power & Light Company 


Data revised to December 23, 1942 9s Earnings and Price Range (NL) 


Incorporated: 1925, New Jersey. Office: 2 Joo 
Rector Street, New York City. Annual meet- 15 


ing: First Thursday in June. Number of 10 oes Sees 
stockholders (December 31, “ea Pre- 5 
ferred and Common combined, 2 


24,804. 
Capitalization: Sub. funded debt .$222,599,450 | ° 
*Own preferred stock ($6 cum. 


199,796 shs | CARNEO PER SHARE 

preferred stock.......... 889,034 shs 
5 45 
wn common stock (no par)....5,456,117 shs 1934 "36 °37 38 39 “40 1941 


*Redeemable at 110. 


Business: Utilities under control of this holding company 
supply electric light and power, transportation, gas and/or 
other services in Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Pennsylvania and Texas. Approximately 90% of total revenues 
are derived from electricity. 

Management: Well known and experienced in the field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $10.9 million; cash and equivalent, $17.5 million. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 1.5-to-1. Common, book value, $17.26 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken, payments 1926-1941. No com- 
mon stock dividend in 1942. 

Outlook: Intermediate term operating prospects are of sec- 
ondary importance since company is undergoing liquidation 
in compliance with the Public Utility Act. 

Comment: Ultimate workout values will depend upon the 
nature and timing of the final liquidating adjustments. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE a OF COMMON: 


Consolidated Year 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
34 $0.31 $0.22 $0.13 $0.19 $0.85 $0.80 15%4%— 6% 
0.32 0.17 0.11 0.25 0.85 0,75 14%— 4% 
0.31 0.23 0.15 0.30 0.99 0.60 14%— 95% 
0.40 0.31 0.27 0.39 1.37 0,60 144%— 5 
0.37 0.24 0.28 0.39 1.28 0.60 95%— 5 
0.28 0.10 0.33 0.41 1.12 0.60 10 — 6% 
0.32 0.30 0.29 0.40 1.32 0.60 8S%z— 5% 
0.35 0.22 0.22 0.23 1.03 0.45 7%— 2% 
0.11 0.09 ‘None *3%— 1% 


“To December 23, 1942, 


National Distillers Products Corporation 


Radio Corporation of America 


Data revised to December 23, 1942 Earnings and Price Range (DR) 
Incorporated: 1924, Virginia. Office: 700 ° 


£. Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. Annual | 4° Price RANGE 
meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Num- 30 
of (February 1, 1940): 
17,706. 


Capitalization: Funded debt... .$35,591,000 
Capital stock (no par).........2, 2,045,451 shs ' 


*Convertible into common stock through 
March 1, 1949, at $35 for first $7.5 million 
presented for conversion, at $40 for next 
$7.5 million, and at $45 for next $7.5 
million. 


Business: The largest domestic distiller, having capacity for 
producing around 40 million proof gallons of whiskies per 
annum. Controls many established whiskey brands, including 
“Old Overholt,” “Mount Vernon,” “Old Grand-Dad” and “Old 
Taylor.” Owns Americans rights for manufacture of Gilbey’s 
gin; also imports. Operates 12 distilleries, strategically located. 

Management: Competent and experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $52.1 million; cash, $2.7 million. Working capital 
ratio: 3.7-to-1. Book value of stock, $25.10 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1930-1932, and 1935 to date. 
Present indicated rate, $2. 

Outlook: For the duration, sales will reflect improved con- 
‘sumer incomes and the heavy demand for industrial alcohol. 
Profits will benefit from the volume production of the latter, 
offsetting restrictions on manufacture of beverage lines. 

Comment: Shares represent a commitment in one of the 
more strongly situated units in the field. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's 
“Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
- $1.90 $0.97 $1.24 $1.40 $5.51 None 315%—16 
0.65 0.77 0.67 1.35 3.44 $2.00 34%—23% 
=a 0.66 0.69 0.65 1.81 3.81 2.75 333%%4—25% 
Se 0.79 0.67 0.64 1.76 3.86 2.75 35 —I17 
0.71 0.65 0.68 1.81 3.85 2.00 30 —17% 
0.67 0.36 0.51 1.89 3.43 2.00 28%—20% 
EEE 0.53 0.66 0.37 1.72 3.28 2.00 26%—17 
, 0.39 0.62 0.36 1.60 3.47 2.00 25%—17 
0.52 0.69 1.15 2.00 *26 —17% 


*To December 23, 1942, 


Data revised to December 23, 1942 os Earnings and Price Range (RC) 


Incorporated: 1919, Delaware. Office: 30 | 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Annual [15 


meeting: First Tuesday in May. Number 10 PRICE RANGE | 
of stockholders (December 31, 1941): First 5 
preferred, 15,248; class B preferred, 111; 


common, 238,601. 0 

Capitalization: *Funded debt....$15,400,000 EARNED PER SHARE 

7First preferred stock $3.50 = 

was 12,891 shs 193435 "36 “38 ‘39 “40 1941 


*Bank notes due October, 1945-46. {Callable at $100. tCallable at $100. 


Business: Through wholly owned subsidiaries, company is 
active in all phases of the radio. industry, including manu- 
facture of radio and sound equipment, operation of broad- 
casting and communications and development of television. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $37.7 million; cash, $23.1 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.9-to-1. Book value of 1st preferred, $77.57 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on $3.50 preferred since 
issuance; common dividends 1937-38; 1940-42. 

Outlook: High volume operations for the manufacturing sub- 
sidiary are assured for the duration. International communica- 
tion and radio-marine services will reflect the stimulus of the 
war, but the same factor is restricting broadcasting time sales. 
“FM” and television brighten post-war prospects. 

Comment: Preferred ranks as a medium grade investment 
equity. Common is a speculation on the future of a leading 
“growth industry.” 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’ 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Range 

*1934. .. D$0.01 D$0.07 D$0.07 $0.05 D$0.10 None 9%— 4% 

*1935 0.0 D0.05 D0.07 0.07 D0.03 None 13%— 4 
1936 0.03 D0.02 0.02 0.18 0.21 None 14%— 9% 
1937 0.10 0.12 0.08 0.12 0.42 $0.20 12%— 4% 
1938. 0.05 0.02 0.06 0.17 0.30 0.20 9%— 4% 
Fe 0.05 D0.01 0.08 0.22 0.35 None 8%— 5 
a 0.11 J 0.09 0,18 0.42 0.20 7%— 4% 
0.08 0.10 0.12 0.20 0,50 0.20 2% 
0.09 0,01 0.10 ine 0.20 *454— 2% 


*To December 23, 1942, 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 28) 
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ments on senior obligations did not 
exist in the ‘Frisco reorganization. 

Under the ICC plan for the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, Kansas City, 
Memphis & Birmingham general 4s 
and income 5s would have been ex- 
changed for an equal amount of divi- 
sional first 4s and second 4s, respec- 
tively. Now that these bonds have 
been retired, some adjustments in the 
allocations to other ’Frisco bond 
issues are indicated. Apart from the 
possible effects of Supreme Court 
rulings on all of the major rail re- 
organizations, the nature and extent 
of the prospective alterations in the 
‘Frisco plan will depend upon the 
settlement of several questions, in 
addition to the factors mentioned 
above. One is the matter of account- 
ing for interest payments on the out- 
standing bonds, which have been sub- 
stantial over the past two years. 
(The last payments on deferred in- 
terest, made in October-November, 
amounted to $8 million.) 


INTEREST READJUSTMENT 


Any important revamping of the 
reorganization plan is likely to in- 
clude a change in the effective date 
(now January 1, 1940), which might 
logically be brought forward two or 
three years. On this basis, recent in- 
terest payments could no longer be 
considered as applied to accruals on 
the new bonds to be issued in reor- 
ganization. A readjustment of inter- 
est claims would affect allotments of 
new securities. 

At all events, recent developments 
suggest a larger allocation of new 
first mortgage 4s to the Kansas City, 
Fort Scott & Memphis refunding 4s, 
1936, and more liberal treatment of 
St. Louis-San Francisco prior lien 
and consolidated mortgage bonds. 
The Fort Scotts, selling around 60. 
are in a strong statistical position, and 
are among the more attractive media 
for those who are interested in re- 
organization rail bonds representing 
senior claims. ’Frisco prior lien 4s 
and 5s, and consolidated 4™%4s, sell- 
ing between 18 and 20, carry a rela- 
tively large measure of risk, but hold 
good possibilities as speculations in 
this price range. 


DECEMBER 30, 1942 


THE TWO COURSES 
ACTION OPEN EVERY 
INVESTOR 


ACH passing year sees the growth of new factors that make in- 

telligent investing more complex. Therefore, the wise investor 
today should decide upon either one of these two courses of action if 
he wishes to obtain the maximum benefits and safety from his funds. 


He should either decide to make a constant study of the entire 
investment situation, so as to arrive at wiser decisions, or find 
a dependable and competent supervisory organization to 
assume the burden of studying his personal financial status and 
thereafter guide every step in his investment operations. 


Each investor must decide for himself which of the two foregoing. 
courses of action is best for him. 


It may interest you to know that many substantial investors who have: 
found that they were too busy with other matters to give proper atten- 
tion to investment study have turned over to FINANCIAL WORLD: 
RESEARCH BUREAU the task of supervising every detail of their 
investment programs. Our high percentage of renewals shows they are. 
well satisfied. 


Why not start the New Year right? Mail your list of securities 
at once and we will tell you what we can do to improve your 
investment status, what our fee will be and how we will keep 
your investment program under constant scrutiny from the 
time you enroll, 


What We Do For Clients 


Financial World Research Bureau— 


(a) prepares a definite program based on your objectives and resources, 
looking to capital enhancement, increased income, or both; 
(b) analyzes the portfolio already established; 


(c) tells how to recast it so as to bring it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with your program; 


(d) advises you, if your resources are entirely in cash, how to inaugurate 
your program; 


(e) tells you instantly when each new step in your program is necessary; 


(f) keeps a record of every transaction you make, and an accurate tran- 
script of your investment position; 


(g) furnishes monthly comment on your program; 


(h) provides full consultation privileges, in person, by mail, or by wire, 
regarding any investment problem. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
My Objective: 


Please explain (without obligation 
to me) how Continuous Super- 
vision will aid me in improving 


my Investment results (list en- 


closed). What will it cost me? Income 
~ VF A 
Js 
3, 
Dec. 30 
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American-Hawaiian Steamship Company 


and Price Range (AHS) 
Data revised to December 23, 1942 20 
Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey. Offices: 215 | 99 —— 


Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. and 90 [19 
Broad St., New York, N. Y. Annual meet- | 9 


ing: First Wednesday in April. Number $6 
of stockholders (December 31, 1941): 1,729. EARNED PER SHARE i} } 33 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non | DEFICIT PER SHARE 19 
Capital stock ($10 par)......... 425,700 she 


1934 °35 ‘37 ‘38 “40 1941 


Business: Operates steamships employed in services chiefly 
between principal ports on Atlantic and Pacific Coasts of the 
United States and also engages in Pacific coastwise trade. 
Lumber is an important freight item. For the duration all of 
company’s ships are operating under requisition by the War 
Shipping Administration. 

Management: Conservative and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1942, 
$9.2 million; cash, $1.8 million; U. S. Government obligations, 
$8.4 million. Working capital ratio: 2.2-to-1. Book value of 
stock, $31.55 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1901 except 1926-28. No 
fixed rate. 

Outlook: With all ships of this company chartered by the 
U. S. Government, profits for the duration will depend upon 
variations in charter rates. Insurance money received for 
ships sunk will facilitate post-war replacement with modern 
vessels and reattainment of its former strong position in the 
intercoastal trade. 

Comment: Temporary nature of the improvement in the 
stock’s status and company’s past record place the issue in a 
speculative category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
=. 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec.31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.24 D$1.17 $1, 225%—10% 


D$0.35 D$0.09 D$0.97 5% 
59 0.14 D0.17 0.39 D0.23 1:00 15%— 8% 
0.43 0.66 0.65 D1.03 0.71 1.00 21%—13 
D1.29 0.56 0.56 0,10 D0.07 1.40 2 — 
D0.37 D0.09 0.59 1.27 1.40 1.00 15 —9 
0.19 0.44 0.30 1.34 2.27 1.50 33 —12 
2.12 2.05 2.11 1.59 7.87 3.50 50%—23 
1.37 1.50 1.84 17 6.50 5.00 38%2—29 
0.78 1.16 ove ove eee *3.00 *35 —25% 


*To December 23, 1942, 


Beatrice Creamery Company 


. R 
Data revised to December 23, 1942 


Incorporated: 1924, Del., as successor to a 30 
business formed in 1891. Office: 1526 South [90 


PRICE RANGE 


State St., Chicago, Ill Annual meeting: 1 
First. business day of’ May. Number $4 
stockholders (April 27, 1942): Preferred, 


3,003; common, 4,537. 


DY V 

Capitalization: Funded debt..... 

*Preferred stock $5 cum. Zale 
(no par) (with warrants)...... 91,317 shs 1935 ‘37 ‘38 ‘40 ‘41 

Common stock ($25 par).........381,866 shs 


*Callable at $102% per share. 


Business: One of the larger factors in the dairy industry. 
Produces milk, butter, ice cream and other milk products; 
deals in eggs and produce; operates cold storage plants. Also 
markets and processes frozen seafood, fruits and fruit juices. 
Trade name—*Meadow Gold”—is well advertised. 

Management: Progressive in merchandising policies. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital February 
28, 1942, $10.1 million; cash, $3.8 million. Working capital 
ratio: 6.2-to-1. Book value of common, $37.52 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock since 
issuance. Common dividends paid 1906-1907, 1909-1932; re- 
sumed in 1935. Present rate $1 plus extras. 

Outlook: With demand showing a sharp increase, availability 
of supplies will be the main factor limiting sales. While ad- 
ditional governmental regulation may contract fluid milk re- 
turns, growth in other divisions should provide an offset. 

Comment: Preferred stock, of good investment grade, has a 
thin market. Common is an average equity in its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND ar! RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. iscal ——Calendar Year’s—— 
ended: May 31 Aug. 31 Nov. 30 Feb. 28 von Total Dividends Price Range 
1934...D$0.10 $1.01 $0.13 1935... $0.27 $1.31 $0.50 20%—14 


1935... D0.88 1.25 0.50 1936... 0.41 0.50 28%—18 
1936... D0.09 1.86 0.62 1937... 0.10 2.49 1.50 28%—13% 
1937... 0.34 1,78 0.42 1938... Nil 2.54 1.50 19%—11% 
1938 0.26 1.46 0.73 1939 0.57 3.02 1.75 _ 
1939 0.60 1.57 1.07 1940 0.65 3.90 2.00 25%—18% 
1940 0.26 1.16 0.93 1941 0.84 3.19 2.00 27%—2 
1941 0.75 1,19 0.60 1942 1.16 3.70 *2.00 *26 —20 
1942 0.94 1.11 eee 1943 


*To December 23, 1942, 


Briggs & Stratton Corporation 


Bath Iron Works Corporation 


sqbamings and Price Range (BIW) 


Data revised to December 23, 1942 40 


incorporated: 1927, Maine. Office: 700 Wash- | 20 parce nance 
ington Street, Bath, Maine. Annual meet- 10 } 


ing: Second Monday in March. Number ° 


of stockholders (February 20, 1941): 1,983. $6 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........None 
Capital stock ($1 par)........... 418,974 shs 


1934 "35 "36 37 38 ‘39 “80 1941 


Business: A shipbuilder engaged directly in U. S. Navy 
work; also has substantial interest in two shipyards building 
cargo vessels for U. S. and British Governments. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Sound. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $2.8 million; cash, $3,750,716. Working capita] ratio: 
1.2-to-1. Book value of stock, $13.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor; none prior to 1940. 

Outlook: Net earnings should continue substantial in 1943 
notwithstanding high tax levies and contract limitations. Un- 
completed orders are at record levels and additional contracts 
are probable, assuring capacity operations for a protracted 

riod. 

Improvement stems from wartime conditions, and 
stock is essentially a speculation on armament trends. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ded Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Trarned per share...... $0.76 $0.58 $0.05 $0.31 $1.58 $4.90 $3.33 §$1.39 
Dividends paid ........ None None 76% None None 0.75 1.25 {2.00 

ses 3% 4% 4% 9% 13% {12% 


*Based esent capitalization. +Stock dividend. tNew York Curb Exchange 
wien sugh December 21, 1940. §Six months to June 30, which compares with 
$1.01 in same 1941 period. {To December 23, 1942. 


_Earnings and Price Range (BGG) 
Data revised to December 23, 1942 60 —} 


PRICE RANGE 

4 
Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, succeeding | 30 
business founded in 1909. Office: 2711 North 15 


13th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meet- 
ing: Third Tuesday in March. Number of 
stockholders (March 7, 1941): 2,339. - 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock (mo par).......... 297,149 shs 


PER SHARE 

AAU. 
1934 ‘35 '36 37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


SS 


Business: The largest manufacturer of automobile locks and 
small portable gasoline engines used on house and farm equip- 
ment. Also makes metal parts for ammunition. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $1.7 million; cash, $999,718. Working capital ratio: 
1.8-to-1. Book value of stock, $11.65 per share. 

Dividend Record: Continuous, at varying rates, since initial 
dividend in 1927. Recent annual rate, $3. 

Outlook: Loss of automobile and other normal business has 
been largely made up by ordnance contracts and government 
demand for company’s regular products. Gas engine division 
is operating 100 per cent in war work, and lock division facili- 
ties are mainly devoted to ordnance materials. 

Comment: Company is a consistent dividend payer, and 
capital stock has the status of a businessman’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's 

=. \ pees Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.71 $0.84 $0.26 $0.01 $1.82 $1.70 27%—14 

1 1.0 0.82 0.4 3.00 55 —23% 
1.08 0.91 1.01 0.27 3.27 9 7 
1.44 1.58 0.85 0.42 4.29 3.50 538%4—22 
0.55 0.77 0.38 0.46 2.16 3.00 40%—20 
1.16 0.70 0.55 0.77 3.18 3.00 41 —31 
1.34 0.91 0.55 0.70 3 3.25 414%—27 

1.27 0.92 1.04 0.66 3.89 3.00 41 —23% 
0.76 1.02 1.84 ° *3.00 *35%—26 


*To December 23, 1942, 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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WAR INDUSTRY 


propellers for combat planes, increas- 
ing the company’s already large ca- 
pacity for production of these essen- 
tials. 

The machine tool industry has 
shown leadership in planning for 
readjustments to meet new require- 
ments. Faced with a declining de- 
mand for new capital equipment, the 
industry is turning to direct produc- 
tion of armaments. Many companies 
are in a position to convert readily to 
the manufacture of a wide variety of 
components of war machinery. One 
large machine tool company has con- 
verted the major part of a new plant 
to the manufacture of airplane wheels 
and brakes. 


SIMPLIFICATION 


Standardization and concentration 
will also be the characteristics of the 
new phase of the war economy. This 
type of industrial mobilization has 
been in preparation for some time, 
the initial experiment having been 
conducted in the stove industry some 
months ago. Efforts to reduce super- 
fluous models and grades of many 
consumers’ goods, and to eliminate 
avoidable duplication of manufactur- 
ing facilities, will be emphasized in 
1943, and the results will become in- 
creasingly evident to the buying pub- 
lic. Thus far, the most far-reaching 
simplification program has been un- 
dertaken by the carpet and rug in- 
dustry. To meet raw material restric- 
tions and facilititate expansion of war 
work, the major manufacturers have 
reduced their number of grades and 
patterns by more than 80 per cent 
since last January. 

Plans for concentration of con- 
sumers’ goods production in one or 
more of the most efficient plants have 
been quite fully developed in Eng- 
land, but no comprehensive plan has 
been adopted in this country. A con- 
siderable amount of concentration has 
been accomplished by indirection, 
through raw material allocations and 
price squeezes. A more direct at- 
tack on this problem is to be expected 
as the supplies available for civilian 
consumption taper off. 

It appears inevitable that some of 


DECEMBER 30, 1942 


BARGAIN SALE 
INVESTMENT BOOKS 


Here is an opportunity to buy notable investment books of recent years 
at a big discount. Many of these volumes are valuable for their enunciation 
of basic investment principles and are worthy additions to any business 
library. The right is reserved, of course, to refund payment for any book 
if remittance reaches us after the surplus stock is exhausted. 


“THE MIRRORS OF WALL STREET," Anonymous, 268 pages. Published 1933 by 
Putnam's. If the best way to study history is through biography these thirteen word- 
pictures of towering financial figures of the 1920's furnish a better understanding of 
the pre-depression era. Was $2.50—Limited Sale Price...................... $1.00 


“POPULAR FINANCIAL DELUSIONS," by Robert L. Smitley, 338 pages. Published 
1933 by Roland Swain. Convincingly and without pulling any punches this euthor 
identifies and reveals the many delusions which from time to time beguile the man 
with money to invest and which lure him from his chief objective—protection of his 
capital plus a reasonable return on his investments. A financial classic. Was $3.00— 


“FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS -FORECASTING,” by Warren F. Hickernell, two 
volumes, 916 pages. Published 1928 by Alexander Hamilton Institute. An exhaustive 
and informative study covering business cycles, history of important inflations, historic 
financial panics of the past (prior to 1929, of course), trends and factors in fore- 
casting stock price movements. Handsome limp leatherette maroon binding. Was 


$4.00 when published in 1928—Limited Sale Price......................... $1.00 


"WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN," by Spencer B. Meredith, 72 peges. Published 1931, 
revised 1935 by Appleton-Century. Showing clearly and concisely how to read 
balance sheets and income accounts, with valuable ratios for 41 industries. Was 


"WALL STREET," by William C. Moore, 144 pages. Published 1921 by the author. 
In this little book Mr. Moore set out to reveal Wall Street ''Mysteries," expose its 
secrets and present '‘a complete course of instruction in speculation ard investment." 


"COMMON STOCKS AS LONG TERM INVESTMENTS" (1924), by Edgar L. Smith. 
Upsetting the old theory of investment, 129 pages. Published et $1.50 — Limited 


"INVESTMENT ANALYSIS," by Walter E. Lagerquist, 792 pages. Published 1924 
by Macmillan. A professor of finance presents the fundamentals in the analysis of 
securities. Special chapters on Taxation of Securities, Railroad Bonds, Utility Bonds, 
Civil Debit and U. S. Bonds. Was $6.00—Limited Sale Price............... $2.00 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 West St., N. Y. C. 


New York City buyers add 1% for City Sales Tax 


Add 50c for new ‘“‘I!-Year Price Range’’ and ‘‘Record of Earnings and Dividends’’ (1931 to 1941) 
of all N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks. Price alone $1.00. 


these shifts, and those resulting from 
recasting of the war production pro- 
gram, will leave a number of cas- 
ualties. But serious losses are not in 
prospect for most of the corporations 
in which there exists a wide invest- 
ment interest. The demands of war, 
lend-lease and essential civilian con- 
sumption will bulk even larger next 


year than in 1942. Some plant ar- 
rangements are such that conversion 
to new types of production is imprac- 
ticable. But the record of the past 
year is replete with instances of the 
amazing flexibility of American in- 
dustry, and new conversion “mir- 
acles” will doubtless be witnessed in 
the months ahead. 
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Byron Jackson Company 


- Earnings and Price Range (BJC) 
Data revised to December 23, 1942 40 


incorporated: 1927, Delaware, successor to 
business formed 1872. Office: 2150 East 


Slauson Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. Annual 
meeting: Last Tuesday in March. Number 
of stockholders (January 31, 1942): 4,003. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... 
Capital stock (no par).......... 378, éi0. ns 


0 
1934 36 = “40 


Business: Makes pumps and equipment for the oil industry 
and also for irrigation, water works, sewage systems, paper 
and pulp mills, dredging and mining. Prior to war, foreign 
business (about one-third of sales) was largely with Central 
and South America, India and the Dutch East Indies. 

Management: Capable and conservative. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $1.8 million; cash, $323,820. Working capital ratio: 
1.8-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $10.93 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments by present company in all years 
since 1928 except two—1932 and 1933. 

Outlook: War production more than offsets the decline in 
normal gasoline engine demend, and company’s earnings are 
further bolstered by strong demand for pumps for oil pipe- 
lines. Profit margins on war business are relatively narrow. 

Comment: Capital stock is a better-than-average capital 
goods equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's 
= wae: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.22 $0.26 $0.28 $0.16 0.92 $0.37% 8 — 3% 
0.39 0.32 0.29 0.31 1.31 0.75 17%— 7% 
0.61 0.88 1.25 0.27 3.01 2.45 33%-—15% 
0.80 1.06 0.95 0.53 3.34 2.50 34%—12} 
0.60 0.50 0.16 0.26 1.52 1.25 22 —13 
0.31 0.26 0.32 0.46 1.35 1.00 17%—11% 
0.39 0.25 0.04 0.39 1,07 1.00 15%— 9 
0.07 0.40 0.61 1.25 2.33 1.00 12 —7% 
1.04 0.67 0.44 #1.25 *15%—10 


*To December 23, 1942. 


Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. 


Data revised to December 23, 1942 Earnings and Price Range 


Incorporated: 1852, New York, as Corn 80 
Exchange Bank. Present title adopted 1929 60 ao I 
and service expanded to include general 40 | 

trust business. Main office: 13 William 


Street, New York City. Annual meeting: 
Second Tuesday in January. Number of |° | 
stockholders (December 31, 1941): 10,713. i 
Capitalization: 

*Capital stock ($20 par)........ 750,000 shs 


*Double liability ceased in 1937. 


EARNEO PER SHARE $6 


my 
HAW 
1934 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘40 1941 


SS 
SS 


Delaware and Hudson Company 


Data revised to December 23, 1942 5 Earnings and Price Range (DH) 


Incorporated: 1823, New York, as the Presi- 60 
dent, Managers, and Company of the Dela- [45 
ware & Hudson Canal Company. Present 30 += 
title adopted 1899. Office: 230 Park Ave., 15 
New York City. Annual meeting: Second 0 
Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders 


PRICE RANGE 


(December 31, 1939) (latest available) : 7,190. | y 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $56,038,009 DEFICIT PER SHARE $4 
Capital stock ($100 par)........ 512,135 shg $8 
1934 ‘37 "38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 
bonds of Hudson Coal 
Company 


Business: A holding company, owning 100% of Delaware & 
Hudson R.R. and Hudson Coal Company. Also has investments 
in other stocks and bonds; largest item (as of Dec. 31, 1941) is 
a block of around 304,600 shares of N. Y. Central, acquired in 
1932 at an average price of $22.36 per share. 


Management: Ably headed by J. H. Nuelle since May, 1938. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $13.7 million; cash, $8.8 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.5-to-1. Book value of stock, $173.70 per share. 


Dividend Record: Consistent and generous from 1881 through 
1932. None since. 


Outlook: Legislation facilitating bond adjustments will help 
to meet the 1943 maturity problem. Good earnings are indi- 
cated on high wartime traffic volume; dependence upon hard 
coal under more normal conditions is an adverse long term 
factor. 


Comment: Statistical considerations place the shares among 
the more speculative in the railroad group. 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE ge OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 19 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share. $1,87 $1.73 $1.67 $1. HH D$7.87 D$2.27 $2.12 $3.27 oes 

Price Range: 
73% 48% 54% 583% 25% 28 235% $14 
35 23% 36% 13 12% 8% 6 


*Parent company only. To December 23, 1942. 


General Baking Company 


Data revised to December 23, 1942 _£arnings and Price Range (GBG) 

Incorporated: 1911, New York, acquiring 20 

several baking concerns. Office: 420 Lexing- 15 | 

ton Ave., New York City. Annual meeting: 10 | wie Dhamasascad 

Second Thursday in March. Number of 5 Ooa 

stockholders (December 31, 1941): Preferred, o | 

1,024; common, 17,163. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Preferred stock $8 cum. 
(NO PAT) 85,803 shs 0 

Common stock ($5 par)........ 1,578,697 shs 1934 '35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Business: Facilities include complete foreign and domestic 
banking accommodations, investment and trust divisions and 
a thrift department. Operates 75 branches in the five boroughs 
of New York. Member of Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Management: Progressive in conduct of business. 

Financial Position: September 30, 1942, U. S. Governments, 
$241.5 million; “other” investments $38.2 million; cash and 
due from banks, $132.1 million; deposits and other liabilities, 
$443.3 million. Book value of capital stock, $47.74 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Unbroken record of payments 
since 1853. Present indicated annual rate, $2.40 per share. 

Outlook: Progressive concentration of earnings assets in 
Government obligations makes for steady though restricted 
returns. Because of the many branches and great number of 
small accounts overhead expenses for this bank are relatively 
high and tending upward. As long as general interest levels 
remain low, material gains in operating income are unlikely, 
but continuance of reasonable dividends can be expected. 

Comment: The capital stock is of semi-investment character. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec, 31: 1935 1936 1987 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

*Earned per share...... $3.27 $4.48 $3.82 $4.32 $3.04 $4.72 $2.99 $2.27 

Dividends paid ........ 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.85 2.40 
Range: 


68% 68% 76% 55% 61% 60% 52% 436% 
41% 55% 46% 39% 48% 40% 28% 


“Based on net increase in capital funds dividends declared. t+Nine months 


ended September 30, 1942. tTo December 23 


30 


*Non-callable. 


Business: A major unit in the baking industry. Derives ap- 
proximately 90% of its income from bread; chief product, 
“Bond Bread”—the remainder divided between cakes and pies. 


Management: Capable and aggressive. 
Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 28, 1941, 


$6.1 million; cash, $4.7 million. Working capital ratio: 3.7-to-1. 
Book value of common, $9.79 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock since 
1912; common stock payments 1921 to date. 

Outlook: Operating economies permit maintenance of satis- 
factory profit margins. Bread sales trend moderately upward, 
but substantial improvement can be expected in cake demand 
because of sugar shortage and other factors discouraging home 
baking. 

Comment: Preferred stock is a business man’s investment; 
common is a better-than-average representative of the baking 
group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


13 weeks Year's 

oe ended: Mar. = June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 30 Total. Dividends Price Range 
sere $0. $0.09 $0.20 $0.33 $0.78 $0.65 14%— 6% 
1935.... 0 is 0.15 0 0.37 0 0.60 13%— 7% 
19DS.ccccces 0.14 0.30 0.38 0.38 1.20 1.20 20 —10% 
0.005 0.14 0.33 0.03 0.50 0.75 19%— 5 

er 0.09 0.23 0.35 0.60 1.27 0.80 11%— 6% 
0.04 0.24 0,18 0.05 0.51 0.60 ll —7% 
0.07 0.33 0.31 0.06 0.77 0.60 5% 
| eee 0.03 D0.01 0,07 0.22 0.31 0.45 7%— 3% 
0.11 0.18 0.21 *0.45 —3 
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NEW REAL ESTATE 
REGULATIONS 


ASHINGTON’S inability to 

correct scattered abuses with- 
out maiming whole industries or 
other community segments has been 
repeatedly evident in maximum rent 
regulations. 

It matters not that the intentions 
of the socio-politicos were otherwise, 
but the effect of the original regula- 
tions themselves was indiscriminately 
to freeze subnormal rents carried 
over from the depression and perhaps 
not covering the most reasonable of 
property expenses, along with abnor- 
mal rents established before the ceil- 
ing date at as much as three, four and 
more times depression figures! 


AMENDMENTS 


Now comes a series of new amend- 
ments, the first of which requires, 
before purchasers can occupy prop- 
erties, (1) payment of one-third of 
the purchase price in cash, “not bor- 
rowed,” before a certificate authoriz- 
ing eviction will be issued by the 
Area Rent Director; and (2) the 
lapse of three months after issuance 
of the certificate before the present 
tenant can be forced to vacate. These 
provisions, Mr. Henderson says, 
maintain the morale of war workers 
and their families and “will also go 
a long way toward stopping ‘phony’ 
sales of houses to evade legal rent 
control.” 

The second of the series requires 
landlords to notify the area rent of- 
fice of all eviction actions, even when 
based on grounds of non-payment of 
the legal rent. Why? The third bars 
rent payments above the maximum, 
under leases carrying purchase op- 
tions, even when based upon con- 
tracts already in effect, unless the 
tenant makes written application—in 
other words, the contract stands if 
the tenant wishes! 


MORALE CONSIDERED 


Apparently, OPA is unconcerned 
with the morale of the property own- 
er under the necessity of selling not 
to a speculator but to a prospective 
home owner who naturally buys for 
early occupancy, or with the morale 
of the real estate broker who is legiti- 
mately acting for one or both of the 
parties, perhaps themselves war 
workers. 

Apparently, too, it is unconcerned 
with the morale of the landlord, 


DECEMBER 30, 1942 


DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record 
Air Reduction Co............ 25c Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Alles & Fisher, Inc........... 15e .. Dec. 29 Dec. 23 
Amer. Bakers Co. B........ $1.50 .. Dec. 24 Dec. 18 
Amer. Dredging ....cccccccce 5 Dec. 28 Dec. 18 
Amer. Mfg. Co0......ccccoee 50 Dec. 31 Dee. 18 
Amer. Potash & Chem........ 7 -- Dee. 30 Dec. 28 
Amer. Sugar Refining ...... $1.50 .. Feb. 2 Jan. 
75c S Jan. 6 Dec. 19 
75e S July June 19 
Anchor 70c .. Dec. 31 Dec. 28 
Perry 1.25 Q Jan. 1 Dec. 28 
Welt 12%c Q Jan. 8 Dec. 28 
Co. 40c .. Dec. 24 Dec. 19 
$1.50 Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Bridgeport Hydraulic ....... 30¢ Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Buckeye Steel Castings ....... 75c .. Dec. 28 Dec. 21 
Buffalo Ins. $3 Q Dec. 22 Dec. 18 
Butler Mig. CO. .. Dec. 17 Dee. 15 
Carolina C. & Ohio Ry...... $1.25 Q Jan. 20 Jan. 9 
City Investing Co. 7% pf...$1.75 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 26 
CHS 2 -» Dec. 28 Dec. 21 
Continental Insurance Co....... 80c S Jan. 11 Dee. 31 
Crown Drug Co. 7% pf..... 438%c Q Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
Dean (W. E.) & Co......... 15e¢ Q Jan. 2 Dee. 24 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg........ 25c .. Jan. 25 Jan. 9 
Duquesne Lt. 5% pf........ $1.25 Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Duval Texas Sulphur ........ 25ec Q Dec. 31 Dec. 22 
Karly & Oc .. Dec. 31 Dee. 21 
Easy Washing Mch. A & B..12%c Dec. 30 Dec. 23 
Elec. & Musicai Industries Ltd. 
Elec. a & Share, $5 pf...$1.25 Q Fec. 1 Jan. 6 
$1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 6 
Emerson e .. Dec. 30 Dee. 23 
Federal Light & Traction..... $1 .. Dec. 30 Dee. 23 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins....... 80c S Jan. 11 Dee. 31 
Fishman (M. H.) 5% pf...$1.25 Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Fostoria Pressed Stl. Cor...... 75e .. Dec. 26 Dec. 18 
Froedtert Grain & Malt....... 20c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Q Feb. 1 Jan. 10 


Garlock Packing Co. 
Gen. Amer. Investors ... 
Gen. Fireproof 7% pf... 
Gen. Foods $4.50 pf. .. 


General Machinery ...........- Dec. 24 Dec. 15 
Graton & $1 .. Dec. 28 Dec. 18 
Gt. Lakes Wks....15¢ Q Dec. 22 Dec. 18 
$1 .. Dec. 29 Dec. 19 
Greenfield Gas Lt. .......... 75e .. Dec. 28 Dec. 21 
Hartford Gas Co, ...........50e Q Dec. 28 Dec. 16 
Het Comp. 4m. “A & .. Jon. 14 Jan. 3 
$1.62% Q Feb. 1 Jan. 14 
15¢ Jan. 25 Jan 
Henkel-Clauss Co. ...ccccccese $1 Dee. 28 Dee. 15 
JOMMING Dec. 29 Dec. 18 
Kansas El. Power 5% p $1. Q Jan. 2 Dee. 15 


Kansas Pr. & Lt. 4%% i $1. 1a Q Jan. 2 Dee. 19 
Kendall Refining Co. we 
Knapp-Monarch Co. 
Kobacker Stores, Inc. 2 re 2 
Langendorf Un. Bakeries A ..50c Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
-- Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Lehman Corp. 
Line Material Co. 
MacAndrews & Forbes 


N. Y. Transit Co. 
Niagara Fire Ins. 


Do 6% pf. 
7 Dee. 26 Dec. 21 
Marsh (M.) & Sons, Ine....... 40c Q Jan. 2 Dec. 12 
35¢e . Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Mercantile Stores .......... $2.50 .. Dec. 28 Dec. 23 
Mich. Seamless Tub ........... $1 .. Dee. 12 Dee. 5 
Monroe Loan Society A.......5¢ .. Feb. 2 Jan. 20 
Montreal Lt. Ht. & Pr........ 38c Q@ Jan. 30 Dee. 31 
Morris (Philip) & Co., Ltd...75¢ Q Jan. 15 Dec. 28 
oe eee $1.12% Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
$1.06% Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Mt. States Tel. & Tel...... $1.75 Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
N. England Pwr. 6% pf....$1.50 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 21 
$1.50 Dec. 30 “Dee. 24 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 

Company Rate riod able 
Northern Pipe Line .......... $3 Dec. 28 Dec. 22 
a's Dec. 28 Dec, 22 

No. States Pwr. (Del.) 

Q Jan. 20 Dee. 31 
7 Q Jan. 20 Dee. 31 
Noxzema. Chemicai Dec. 28 Dec. 23 


Jan. 2 Dec. 22 
Pacific Gas & Elec. .. nena Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Package Machinery $1.25 .. Dee. 15 Dee. 11 
Panhandle East. Pipe Line....50¢ .. Dec. 31 Dec. 22 

$1.40 Jan. 1 Dec. 30 

$1.50 Q Jan. 1 Dee. 18 
Pennsylvania Power $5 pf...$1.25 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
35e .. . 28 Dec. 21 
a 25e .. Jan. 25 Dec. 31 
Pressed Steel Car ............ 25e¢ .. Jan. 20 Dec. 30 
Public Service (N. J.) pf...... 50e M Feb. 15 Jan. 15 
Reed-Prentice ......... Dec. 28 21 
Rollins Hosiery Mills Jan. 4 


Rubinstein (H.) A 
Shaffer Stores 5% pf. $1. q 
Sherwin-Williams (Canada) .. Feb. 
So. New England Tel. $1.50 


Q Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
Steel Co. of Canada... Q Feb. 1 Jan. 7 
Stokely Bros. 5% pf.... @ Jan. 1 Dec. 23 
Taunton Gas Light Q Jan. 2 Dec. 16 
Tubize Chatillon A $1 .. Jan. 2 Dec. 19 
Union Electric (Mo.) $5 pf...$1.25 Q Feb. 15 Jan. 30 

p $1.12 Q Feb. 15 Jan. 30 
U. 8. tes 30c .. Jan. 20 Jan. 9 
Valley Mould & Iron........... $1 .. Dee. 28 Dec. 19 
Weinberger Drug Stores ....12%c .. Jan. 2 Dee. 24 
Weymouth Lt. & Pwr......... $1 Dec. 28 Dec. 17 
White Rock Mineral S. 


Williams (R. C.) Co. 


Wisconsin Co. 7% pf. ... 
Wolverine Port. Cement 


Youngstown Steel Car ........ 15e Q Dec. 29 Dee. 22 
Accumulated 
Cent. Ind. Gas “te pf. .$47. 13% -- Dee. 21 Dec. 2 
Clev.-Cliffs Iron $5 pf........ -- Dec. 28 Dec. 21 
Iowa Electric 7% A........ ak . Dee. 29 Dee. 15 
- Dec. 29 Dee. 15 
Jeannette Glass 7% pf....... $1.75 .. Dee. 31 Dee. 24 
Northern States Power (Del.) 
87% Jan. 20 Dee. 31 
75e .. Jan. 20 Dee. 31 
Southwest Nat. Gas $6 pf. A.$5.75 .. Dec. 29 Dee. 22 
Stetson (J. B.) Co. 8% pf..... $1 .. Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
S. & Intl. Securities 
1 Dec. 28 Dec. 22 
Worthing’n 7% pr. ‘“‘A’’.$14 .. Jan. 15 Jan. 5 
Extra 
Dip 25e¢ Jan. 15 


Amoskeag Co. $1.50 .. 

Buffalo Insurance Co. (N.Y.). $1. 50 -- Dee. 22 Dec. 18 
Continental Ins. Co. 
Diamond T Motor .......... oe -. Dee. 31 Dee. 26 


Duval Texas Sulphur ........ $1 Dec. 31 Dec. 22 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. ..... 40e Jan. 11 Dee. 31 
Liquidating 
Ulen Realization Corp. ...... 45e .. Dee. 29 Dec. 23 
Resumed 
Amer. Dairies Inc............50¢ .. Dee. 24 Dee. 21 
Grocery Store Prod. ......... l5e .. Dee. 30 Dec. 28 
Hecker Products Corp. ........ 30¢ Jan. 15 Dee. 30 
Northern Pacific Ry. ......... $1 Feb. 1 Jan. 4 
Paramount Motors Corp. ...... 20c .. Dec. 26 Dec. 24 
Stand. Cap & Seal............ 25e .. Dec. 29 Dee. 22 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1942 1941 
ON COMMON STOCK 11 Months to November = 
3 Months to November 30 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel ..............- b0.46 


Veeder Root 


73 4.8 
12 Months te 


General Shoe 1.63 
b7.21 


Allied Stores 


05 


6 Months to sane 31 


EARNED PER SHARE 1942 1941 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to =e = 
$6. $1. 
Emerson Electric Mfg..............- 
Outboard Marine & Mfgr........... 3.78 5.11 
Consolidated Coppermines .......... 30 
National Cash Register............. 1.40 1.57 


Central Aguirre Associates.......... 
6 Months to July 31 
0.68 2.79 


Federated Dept. Stores............. 


12 Weeks to June 20 
Artloom Corp. 0.27 0.41 


a—On class ‘‘A’’ stock. 

b—On class ‘‘B’’ stock. 
~—Before Federal income taxes. 

D—De ficit. 


whose ability to pay taxes and meet 
expenses is based upon an at least 
theoretically basic right to receive 
rent for his property, and whose ten- 
ant already is adequately protected 
against eviction abuses by existing 
laws. 


FEWER CARS 


he National Automobile Dealers’ 

Assn. estimates at least 1.5 mil- 
lion motor vehicles have been forced 
off the road in the last year, due to 
gas rationing and lack of tires. 
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23 
1 
15 
|  .......30c .. Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
| ..-$1.75 Jan. 2 Dec. 24 
seeeeeTd@ .. Dee. 28 Dec. 19 | ...25¢ .. Dec. 28 Dec. 22 : 
400 .. Dec. 24 Dec. 21 
.---$1.75 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 21 j 
.$1.12% Q Feb. 1 Dec. 31 | sf 
| Z 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
48 Week N 28 = 
| 2 Months to July 3! ies 
1.20 0.96 
| 
3 Months to October 31 q 
0.05 0.01 


Weekly Trade Indicators 


Weekly Price Indicators 


Week Ended———__. 


Dec. 19 Dec. 12 Dec. 20 Dee, 22 Dee. 15 Dec, 2: 
194: 1941 Metals (Ferrous & Non-Ferrous): 19-42————_ 1941 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... oa 3,938 3,449 opper, electrolytic, per Ib... 1 0.12 0.12 
§Steel Operation (% of Cap.).. 98.1 98.4 93.4 Iron, No. 2, foundry, per ton.. 25.89 25.89 25.84 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 740,336 798,697 Lead, 0.0650 0.0585 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)...... 3,881 4,314 Steel 34. 00 34.00 34.00 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 77,622 89,297 yg ren heavy melt'g, per ton 20. 00 20.00 20.00 
Dee. “A Dee. 5 Dec.13 Farm Products: 
Butter, er 0.46 0.46 0.3 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,10 $4,525 $3,820 Cocoa, superior 0:08” 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 3, 353 4,565 . Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per Ib........ *0.09% 0.09 36 0.09% 
7*Bitum. Coal Output (tons). . 1,917 1,853 1,899 Corn, No. 2 yellow, per bushel.. 1.07 1.05% 0.93% 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 190.0 189.3 166.6 Eggs, graded first, per dozen.. 0.87% i 0.87 % 0.34 
Flour, std. rin ats., bbl... 6.6 J .65 7.20 
Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (cars): Lard, Middle West, *0.1892%  0.1392% 0.1057% 
165,966 161,500 154,891 Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 0.62% 0.61% 0.68% 
14,553 14,250 14,048 Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel 0.91% 0.89% 0.83% 
ee ee ee 36,937 38,990 42,377 Sugar, granulated, per Ib....... *0.0560 0.0560 0.0525 
Grains & Grain Products..... 44,849 44,277 41,533 ge | re *0.0374 0.0374 0.0350 
17,418 18,316 13,841 Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel... *1.60 1.59% 1.40% 
90,967 89,481 152,741 Textiles: 
355,581 366,584 371,621 Cotton, middling, per lb........ *0.2066 0.2049 0.1828 
14,165 26,223 16,173 Printcloths, per yard.......... *0.08971 0.08971 0.08317 
Miscellaneous Commodities: 
Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. *1.11 | 1.42 
Federal Reserve Reports Gasoline, tank wagon, dealer, gal. 0.1060 0.1060 0.0940 
Dee. 16 Dee. 9 Dee. 17 Hides, No. 1 packer, per Ib...... *0.15% 0.15% 0.15% 
Member Banks, 101 Cities: (000,000 omitted) : 
bb $10,229 $10,304 $11,429 *Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 
Total Commercial Loans....... ,105 ,157 »769 Fisher’s Wholesale Commodity Price Indexes: 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 743 751 544 (1926 = 100) Deec.18 Dee. 11 Dec. 19 
Other Loans for Securities..... 394 38 425 All commodities (131 items). 109.1 108.8 100.9 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 26,317 24,843 15,219 Building Materials ............ 114.9 114.9 105.2 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,283 3,297 3,658 105.7 105.7 97.1 
Total Net Demand Deposits.. 29,120 29,011 24,060 Hides and Leather ............. 154.1 154.1 148.9 
Total Time Deposits........... 5,209 5,200 5,374 eee 109.0 108.2 91.7 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 621 631 379 112.2 112.1 104.2 
117.5 117.1 106.5 
Reserve System: Fuel and Lighting............. 84.9 84.8 81.2 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 6,055 5,813 2,433 112.7 113.7 112.7 
Total Money in Circulation..... 15,092 14,986 11,023 105.7 105.2 95.0 
Semi-manufactured Goods ..... 101.7 101.6 98.4 
*Daily average. +000 omitted. §As of the beginning of the 110.1 110.1 101.5 
following week. [000,000 omitted. Miscellaneous .......ccccessces 82.7 82.4 80.4 
Monthly INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Monthly 
Indicators Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 Indicators 
U. S. Gov’t Debt....*$103,102 *$57,251 200. Iron Ore Consumption 
tWholesale Price Index: | | | ( *7.5 *6.5 
All Commodities >... 100.1 92.2 190/—Monthly figures are those of the (net 
terials ...... 7 a peratin ven 
weekly extensions are based on 81 Class I Roads... *$552.2_*$371.5 
92.5 89.7 computations by The Financial ¥ Livestock Slaughtered: 
Manufactured World. Cattle (head) ....... *1.0 *0.9 
99.7 93.9 Hogs (head) ....... *5.0 *4.6 
+Advertising Lineage: 160 Sheep (head) ....... *2.1 *1.4 
Monthly Magazines.. 729,692 717,038 Radio Broadcast Billings: 
Women’s Magazines.. 593,729 651,568 150 Mutual System ...... $910,167 $957,935 
Canadian Magazines.. 210,373 266,668 Plate Glass Production: 
Farm Magazines..... 361,648 334,813 140 Total, U. S. (sq. ft.) *4.6 *14.3 
Shipments, U. S. Steel 
t+Advertising Lineage: 130 Finished *1.6 
National Weeklies...1,288,463 1.204725 Anthracite Goal Activity: 
Shipments (net tons). *4.0 *3.3 
Cigarette (units) .... *20,447  *17,140 110 
Large Cigars (units) *474.3 *542.9 — ansit 529,507 381,099 
Snuff (lbs.) 100 Fertilizer Activity: 
Ter Tes Sales (tons). 325,029 189,955 
orn Grind: 
Spirits (tax *9.9 *14.3 90 *10.5 *8.7 
Beer & Ale (bbis.).. *4.6 *4.2 in 51.5 50.0 
Oleomargarine (Ibs.) ...  *42.9 *34.8 70 Butter (ibe) “87.0 —-*186.6 
Playing Cards (packs) . *6.3 "1.7 Ch er *194.9 *188.7 
Internal Revenue Collections: eese (Ibs.) 
Individual Income *$27.1 *$15.3 60rt; (cases) ts (Ibs.) *56.1 *177.4 
Excess Profits Tax... *74.8 Vegetables (Ibs.).... *114.8 *98.8 
Income *29.4 *42.5 50 Fruits (lbs.) ........ *219.4 *199.8 
Estate Taxes *25.7 *30.8 40 
28.3 *10.4 1932'33 ‘36 '38 ‘39 '40 ‘41, AS ON D 
JULY 1942 
*Million. +Publisher’s Information Bureau. {At first of the month. 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds — Closing Prices 
Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING————— Average Value of 
N.Y.S.E. Issues No.of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
1942 Industrials RRs Utilities Pe. Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E, 1942 
17.. 118.68 27.22 14.56 39.41 1,307,730 913 643 100 170 75 2 90.24 $12,313,600 hf 
18.. 118.97 27.29 14.35 39.45 1,088,284 912 388 277 247 74 2 90.16 10,734,900 .18 
19.. 218.75 27.36 14.34 39.42 372,060 708 212 252 244 21 0 90.12 3,747,000 yt 
21... Tis.e6 27.43 14.17 39.38 771,176 844 273 323 948 a5 1 90.07 9,002,000 ..21 
+ - 118.49 27.27 14.09 39.27 780, "250 848 240 354 254 30 2 ~— 05 8,351,400 | 
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Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


This is Part 20 of a series which will cover all of the 
active common stocks on the New York Curb Exchange. 
Unless otherwise noted, earnings and dividend figures 
have been adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have 
been effected. Figures for 1942; Earnings, latest reported; 


oo VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


1932 1933 1934 


Dividends, paid to date of issue (*) including extras; 
Prices, “High and Low” thus far this year. Earnings 
and dividend averages are for the ten-year period 1932- 
1941, or for whatever period ended 1941 for which the 
figures are available at the time of going to press. 


1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Average 1942 
8 1% 2% 2 1% 11/16 


Ryerson & Haynes......... ee 
Earnings ..... --—- iD$1.10 iD$1.06 iD$0.08  i$0.13 i$0.29 $0.53 
Dividend ..... cone, ar $4.50 None None None None None None None 0.85 None 
St. Re 8% 8% 5% 4% 10% 113% 4% 4% 2% 2% 
1% 1y% 1% 1 2% 2% 1% 2% 1% 1% 
Earnings ..... D$0. 43 D$0.43 D$0.21 D$0.17 $0.10 $0.21 D$0.12 $0.06 $0.43 $0.71 $0.02 waa 
Dividend ..... : None None None None None None None None None None None None 
Salt Dome Oil.............. ——Not 30% 20 27% 17 9% 3% 
Earnings ..... Not Available D$0.15 D$O. 30 $0.01 $0.01 D$0.25 D$0.02 D$0.48 D$0.12 vide 
Dividend ..... Nos one None None None None None None None None None None None 
Samson United ............ Not Available ———— —-- 6%4 3% 2% 14% % 
Earnings ..... Available D$0. 04 D$0.91 D$1.63 D$2.29 D$1.33 D$1.24 
Dividend ..... 0.125 None None None None 0.024% None 
No 1% No 1% 6% 4y, 2% 1% 1 
Sales Sales 1% 1 1 WA % 
Earnings ..... D$0.03 D$0.19 $0.04 $0.04 $0.03 $0.05 $0.01 D$0.03 D$0.03 D$0.01 D$0.01 sean 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None -.e- None 
16% 19 40% 334% 41 42 15 15% 14 15 12 
(Shoe Stores) 6% 17% 25% 26 11% 8 9% 9 8% 9% 
Earnings ..... $1.06 $4.01 2.62 $2.10 $2.66 $1.23 $1.05 $2.01 $2.86 $3.33 $2.29 one 
Dividend ..... 1.00 0.66 1.33 1,33 2.17 2.05 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.38 $1.50 
4 10% 8 4% 4% 3% 1% 11/16 11/16 
Earnings ..... D$2.38 D$0.42 D$1.88 D$1.73 D$3.09 D$0.47 In Reorganization jD$0.40 $1.03 D$1.04 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None None None 
Scovill Manufacturing .....High......... 18% 24 27 36 52 55 29%4 38% 34 29% iets 27 
10 9Y% 17 19% 30 22% 15% 18% 22% 19% 19¥% 
Earnings ee D$1.52 $0.34 $0.84 $1.21 $3.03 $1.19 $0.13 $1.56 $2.70 $3.33 $1.28 wues 
Dividend ..... 1.625 1,00 1.00 1.00 2.25 1.50 0.50 1.25 1.50 2.00 1.36 $2.00 
Earnings ..... ADSI. 28° D$7. 26 $0.51 $3.54 $5.24 $2.56 $1.45 $3.40 $2.56 $2.47 $0.32 amet 
Dividend ... None None None 3.00 3.70 2.40 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.25 1.64 $2.00 
Steel in — 14% 15% 13%4 14% 9% 
Earnings ..... $6.18 None D$0.62 $1.65 $3.76 $2.19 “ae 
Dividend ..... None None None None 0.90 0.18 $1.50 
29 40 49 50 49 50% 35 43% 40 4h.” 36 
20 26 36 43% 41% 36 29% 31 35 36 
Earnings ..... f$3.91 £$3.25 f$3.71 £$3.69 £$4.43 £$4.32 $2.24 £$3.69  £$3.38  £$3.63 $3.62 £$3.99 
Dividend ..... 2.875 2.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 4.875 2.50 3.125 3.00 3.00 3.23 3.50 
Segal Lock & Hardware...High......... 1% 1 1% 4% 1% 15/16 1% 
Earnings ..... D$0.65 D$0.14 D$0.06 D$0.05 D$0.01 D$0.44 D$0.29 D$0.12 D$0.17 19 mD$0.0, 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None 3 
Seiberling Rubber ......... 4% 7% 2% 7 91% 6% 10 8% 6% 
1% 1 2 2 2 4% 3% 2% 2% 
Earnings ..... D$0.55 D$1.67 D$2.45 D$2.87 D$0.05 D$0.47 i$0. 66 i$2. 68 j$0.26 j$2.40 D$0.21 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None (cee SOae 
Selby Shee 12% 22 24 34 40 40 17 15 11 10% 12% 
7 10 20 28 2914 15% 11 9% 8% 7% 8y% 
Earnings ..... c$1.92 c$1.88  c$2.07 c$2.28 c$2.43 n$1.75 d$1.45 d$0.57  d$1.17  d$1.02 - $1.65 d$1.54 
Dividend ..... 1.40 1.45 1.460 1.90 2.00 1.70 1.00 0.625 0.75 1.00 1.34 1.27% 
Selected Industries ........ ae 3 4% 3 2% 4% “4 1% 1% 34 3 
% 7 4 2% % 1/16 1/16 
Earnings ..... D$0.08 D$0.74 D$0.66 D$0.60 D$0.30 D$0. D$0.61 D$0.47 D$0.29 D$0.22 43, 2D$0. 29 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None -- None 
Sentry Safety Control......High......... 1 5g % 1% 1% 34 9/16 5/16 
aks % % % * ¥ 3/16 % % 
Earnings ..... D$0.50 D$0.004 $0.04 $0.02 $0.007 D$0.002 $D0.004 D$0.05 D$0. ps0. 004 $0.01 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None wees None 
Carp. Listed September 8, 14% 53% 3 2% 5% 4% 
cove 4+ 2 1 1 1% wees 4% 
Earnings ..... — Record Incomplete ———————— f$1.37' f£D$1.14 f£D$0.70 £D$0.71 £$1.98 $1.18 £$2.17 
Dividend ..... ‘aad Hatin “eas —— 0.30 0.90 None None None - 0.25 0.19 1.10 
Seton Leather .. 3 14% 10% 8% 15 12% 7% 9y% 8% 7 5% 
1% 1% 3% 3% 7% 37 4 5 5% 414 
err D$1.16 $0.48 $0.22 $1.17 $1.08 $0.86 $1.38 $1.46 $0.34 $1.49 $0.73 
Dividend ..... None None None None 0.50 0.50 0.80 1.09 0.75 0.85 0.44 None 
Shattuck Denn Mining.....High......... 3 4% 20 28% 11% 10 6% 4% dante 4 
1% 1% 4y% 3% 5% 5% 3% 2% 2 
Earnings ..... D$0.06 D$0.06 D$0.10 D$0.03 D$0.05 $0.05 D$0.22 $0.12 $0.12 $0.12 D$0.01 ‘teas 
Dividend ..... None None None None None 0.25 None 0.275 0.25 0.25 0.10 None 
Shawinigan Water & a» aeerite 20% 20% 24% 22% 28% 3334 22% 22% 18% 11% per 13 
6% 8 15% 14% 18% 18 17 17 10 7% 9% 
Rarnings Sree $1.11 $0.80 $0.96 $1.04 $0.84 $1.15 $1.04 $1.06 $0.95 $1.07 $1.00 z$2.61 
Dividend ..... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.60 0.80 0.85 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.70 0.90 
Sherwin-Williams .........High....... ee 35 48 90% 128% 145% 154% 117% 113% 100 84 ee 814 
13% 13% 4 117 72% 66 81 62% 61 59% 
Earnings ..... hD$0.44 h$3.54 h$5.31 h$6.19 h$8.04 h$8.44 h$2.42 h$5.96 h$6.57 h$7.83 $5.39 
Dividend ..... 2.625 1.00 2.50 3.50 4.00 6.00 2.50 2.75 3.00 3.75 3.16 3.00 
Silex Company ............ 10% 14% 16% 15% 13 11 
owed 5% 5% 9% 8 9% 8% 
Earnings ..... ——Kecord Incompiete— $0.40 $1.06 $1.27 $1.53 $1.74 $1.48 $1.83 $1.33 Dates 
Dividend ..... ~ Cae 1.05 1.20 1.20 1.20 0.52 1,15 


*To December 19, 1942. c—12 months ended March 31. d—12 months ended a 30. f—12 months to June 30. h—12 months to August 31. i— 


12 months to September 30. j—12 months to October 31. m—15 months to March 3 


C. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, NW. Y. 


n—13 months to April 30. z—9 months. D—Deficit. 
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has been 
War... 


you 


This 


Typewriters, too, are casualties. This 
one was executing essential tasks on board a 
U. 8. warship when carrier-borne enemy 
aircraft attacked, Note how portions of the 
machine have been melted by fire which, 
incidentally, burned out the desk from under it. 


sell one replace it? 


Here’s a veteran of our Navy. ..no 
longer able to serve under the Stars 
and Stripes. 

““Make good my loss’’ is what this 
Underwood says to you, to every man 
who runs an office. 

Mutely it asks the question ‘‘Have 
you yet sold to the government one- 
fourth of your machines ?”’ 

Doubtless, you already know that 
Underwood Elliott Fisher and other 


typewriter manufacturers are busy 
turning out fighting equipment. 
Consequently our government looks 
to you for the extra typewriters so vitally 
needed to speed the Nation’s victory. 
Telephone the nearest Underwood 
Elliott Fisher branch. Join the patri- 
otic companies who are sharing their 
typewriters with our Army and Navy. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, 
One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Former and future makers of typewriters, adding and accounting machines 
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